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over ‘bumper to bumper” 
week-end traffic 


H==* tight traffic control that 
keeps impatient summer mo- 
torists in line ... keeps them 
moving but discourages them 
from taking chances that mean 
accidents and death in your com- 
munity. Motorists recognize the 
speed, the manueverability of 
these power-packed two-wheelers 
. and they drive accordingly. 
Harley-Davidson police motor- 


cycles are specially built for the 
challenges of traffic control in your 
city, large or small. Get the facts 
about the Golden Anniversary 
models from your dealer today. 
And ask him for your free copy of 
the valuable, illustrated booklet 
— “More Effective Police Power.” 
Or write direct to HARLEY- 
DAVIDSON MOTOR COM- 
PANY, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 

















Leading Sports Figures 


tell you their secrets of 


in these new 
Safe-Driving Films 





BLIND. Lloyd Mangrum, one of golf- 

dom's most consistent money winners, 
shows that the ability to concentrate, in 
spite of distractions, is one big difference 
between a duffer and a champion. The con- 
centration of a golf professional, Wilbur 
Shaw points out, is similar to that required 
of a professional driver. 


2 THE CHAMP BECOMES DEAF AND 


TAKE A LOOK AT THE ODDS. This concluding film in the 
series explains why the right safety attitude is so vital in the 
prevention of accidents—presents a dramatic sequence in 
which a driver's attitude prevents what could have been a fatal 


accident. 





trates that with relaxed coordination, skillful driving can be- 


] SKILL IS YOUR BUSINESS. In the first film, Wilbur Shaw illus- 


come automatic — shows how to maintain professional driving 
skill day after day, regardless of adverse traffic conditions or un- 


expected emergencies. 





the eyes of Paul Richards, White Sox 

Manager, how a ball player's slightest 
miscalculation, repeated often enough, can 
become a disastrous habit. Wilbur Shaw 
completes an analogy, with the visual ac- 
count of a driver who developed a “slight” 
habit that eventually proved fatal. 


3 NINETY-DAY FLASH. Shows through 


WATCH YOUR HANDI- 

CAP. ‘Drivers, like 

professional bowlers, 
can handicap their per- 
formances through lack of 
sleep, improper food and 
health habits,” says Ned 
Day, long-time bowling 
champion. Film stresses 
the important correlation 
between clean living hab- 
its and clean driving rec- 
ords. 








a 


$20.00 for color. 


Each film is in full motion and sound and runs for 10 minutes. 
Available individually at $53.00 for black and white and $95.00 
for color or on a rental basis of $10.00 for black and white and 








NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send 


to the undersigned. Check or money order enclosed. 


NAME 


Please Print 


COMPANY 


CITY 


TITLE 


ADDRESS 


ZONE 


copies of Professional Driving Series [_] Color ($425.00) ["] Black and White ($245.00) 
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HE front cover 

of PUBLIC 
SAFETY this month 
is dedicated to the 
“Iron Fist” of the 
Free World—the 
Strategic Air Com- 
mand, That’s a B-47 
jet bomber being 
towed by an A-2 
tractor. The two by- 
standers are Carman 
Fish, Editor of National Safety News, and 
your humble servant—Frank Davin, Editor 
of PuBiic SaFeTy. The place: March Air 
Force Base, Riverside, California. And, the 
occasion: Two editors on tour with the 
United States Air Force, gathering material 
for stories on the SAC (Strategic Air Com- 
mand) ground safety program. One appears 
in this issue. See page 4. The other 
“SAC Gives Traffic Accidents the SACK,” 
will be featured in the May issue. 

The ground safety program of the United 
States Air Force has saved the Nation’s tax- 
payers millions of dollars. Read about this 
important contribution to America’s strength. 

ee 6 
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We were entranced by a clipping bearing 
an Enid, Okla., dateline, from Associated 
Press. It seems that an Oklahoman failed 
his test for driver's license when he rolled 
through three stop signs without even slow- 
ing down. 

And, he blushingly admitted to H. T. 
Jones, the examiner, that his latest job was 
the manufacture of stop signs for the state 
department of public safety. 

* ok * 

Emily Post has a word for all of us this 
month. She’s asking that Americans get to- 
gether to conserve our greatest treasure—our 
children. ‘‘Experienced drivers know that 
children cannot always be held responsible 
for their actions. Lack of consideration for 
children in the street can result in man- 
slaughter. All careful and polite motorists 
keep on the lookout for pre-school age 
youngsters who may dart into the street. 
Mannerly drivers will always slow down 
and proceed with caution in school zones. 
Every civil motorist will cooperate with 
school boy patrolmen as they go about their 
serious business of protecting their younger 
school mates. It should shame many grown- 
ups that children are frequently their peers 
in pedestrian courtesy and manners.” 
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Refueling in midair technique has increased striking range of the Strategic Air Command. Here 
B-47 Stratojet intercontinental bomber (lower left) is refueled in midair by KC-97 flying tanker. 


For every dollar spent on ground safety, the United States Air Force 
has saved $9. Here is an account of the ground safety program of 
the Strategic Air Command—America's most important defense arm. 


CURTIS E. LeMAY 
General, USAF 
Commander 


Strategic Air Command 


FTER 50 years of powered flight, safety 
is still the prime consideration of flight 
operations—both on the ground and in the air. 
The modern Air Force is continually faced 
with the problem of employing new and more 
complex equipment. Operation of this equip- 


ment requires maintenance cof the highest 


standards of safety. 

Realizing that high standards of ground opera- 
tion are essential to our air mission, we are 
unrelenting in our efforts to reduce accidents 


that decrease our ability to accomplish that 


Gul, F Crag 


mission. 


Earn single factor in pre- 

serving world peace, most ob- 
servers agree, is the alerted might of 
the Strategic Air Command—the long- 
range atomic striking unit of the 
United States Air Force, the ‘Iron 
Fist’’ of the free world. 

Called SAC, the command is known 
as America’s “Big Stick’’ and ‘Sun- 
day Punch,” for the survival of the 
nation may depend on SAC’s ability 
to mount an overwhelming counter- 
attack in case of war. 

SAC’s overall mission, tersely put, 
is to be prepared to conduct strategic 
air operations on a global basis. 

And the flight lines of SAC bases 
in the United States, England and 
North Africa give reassurance that 
the necessary striking power is ready 
for any emergency. 

In peace and in war, this fighting 
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FOR THE IRON FIST 





strength is subject to attrition by acci- 
dents—not just the spectacular, head- 
line-rating crashes, but the common- 
place ones—in shops and hangars and 
on airfields and highways. 

Every year—since Kitty Hawk, air- 
planes have increased in size and 
complexity. Today's plane owes much 
to the faithful work of the men on 
the ground—service that requires 
hours and hours of toil and miles of 
travel by Air Force vehicles. 

The ground safety program was 
born in battle. Now ten years old, 
it came into being in the North Afri- 
can campaign, when traffic accidents 
along the Red Ball highway were 
hampering air support. A ground 
safety program, hatched under the 
most adverse conditions, slashed the 
traffic bottleneck, won recognition 
from top Army and Air Force brass. 

The prevention of accidents is now 
recognized as a continuous command 
function by the Department of the 
Air Force. Directing the far reaching 
program from the office of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Personnel, in Air Force 
Headquarters in Washington is Colo- 
nel Will L. Tubbs, Assistant for 
Ground Safety, who has been associ- 
ated with the program since its incep- 
tion. 

When the opportunity to observe 
and report on the accident prevention 
of the Strategic Air Command came to 
me and Carman Fish, Editor of Na- 
tional Safety News, Ned H. Dearborn, 
president of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, and great and good friend of 
General Curtis E. LeMay, Comman- 
der, SAC, sent us winging on our 
way. As Mr. Dearborn put it: ‘You'll 
be seeing one of the most vital acci- 
dent prevention programs in all the 
world.” 


He was right. Officers and men of 
the Strategic Air Command had the 
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By Frank Davin 


word right from the top, for accident 
prevention is a pet project of General 
LeMay. 

And this efficient, tough-minded 
genius at organization and strategy 
demands efficiency from his command, 
spells it out for them when it comes 
to conservation of men and material 
through accident prevention, 

SAC headquarters are located at 
Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. This is General LeMay’s 
headquarters. The 48-year-young, pipe- 
smoking general is as tough as his job, 
can fly any plane under his command 
and means it when he says he'll be 
in the first plane on the first wartime 
bombing mission. He moved into his 
second-floor headquarters at Offutt 









Thumbs Up! Ancient sign to the Roman 
Gladiators, “Let them live!’ epitomizes 
the spirit of SAC personnel assigned to 
handling motor vehicles. 


seven years ago and hasn't had more 
than a week off since. 

Airmen throughout the Strategic 
Air Command may growl at the"'kick 
in the pants from the bossman” when 
they snafu SAC’s smooth running 
organization, but they have a deep- 
seated respect for the general they call 
“Old Iron Pants,” and the “Slave 
Driver,” because they know he drives 
himself harder than anything he asks 

Turn Page 


Ground Safety Council meets at Barksdale AFB, Shreveport, La. Seated from left are: 
Col. Robert T. Calhoun and Major General Frederic E. Glantzberg, Commander 4th Air 
Division. Standing are, from left: Carman Fish, Editor, National Safety News; Frank 
Davin, Editor, Pustic Sarety, and Arnold Higdon, Ground Safety Director, Barksdale 





AFB. Seated back to camera is M/Sgt. E. A. Womack, Ground Safety NCO in charge. 
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of them, worries about whether they 


are comfortable and contented. ers a 
FAIR 


You couldn't possibly appreciate the 
“get-up-and-go” of the SAC accident 


prevention program unless you knew MOUNTAIN HOME 


a little bit about ‘‘the boss.’ 


SAC’s deep-seated respect for their i > vie 


‘GROUND SUPPORT FOR THE IRON FIST 





hard-driving chief cuts ac ross rank Tyiravis 

and status. Officers respect him be- >» 

cause he knows his business, brooks no y CASTLE 
foolishness about getting a job done. ¥ 

But sometimes you get the measure of ae 

a man by what the least of the brethren MARCH 2° “sa, 
say about him—the ones who have i. 
little to lose, and who know a re- DAVIS MONTHAN 


porter’s creed is to protect his sources. 


Airmen and non-coms are proud of 
their quarters. General LeMay wanted 


To Page 24 


Map above shows SAC bases in USA. (Bases in England, 
North Africa and Puerto Rico not shown.) In the prep- 
aration of articles, Carman Fish, Editor, National Safety 
News, and Frank Davin, Editor, PuspLic SAFETY, visited Of- 
futt, Travis, March, Biggs, Carswell and Barksdale AF Bases. 


At right: They've a right to smile. Major Willis H. Wood, 
SAC Ground Safety Chief (left) and Colonel Will L. 
Tubbs, Assistant for Ground Safety, Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Personnel, Department of the Air Force, 
Washington, D. C., hold National Safety Council’s Award 
of Honor plaque. SAC won it in 1951, repeated in 1952. 


Below, at left: Refueling at an Air Force Base. All possible 
sources of sparks and flame are eliminated. Careful ground- 
ing is vital. 


At right, below: Firewagons and A-2 tractor stand by at 
portable hangar. Special pumper job has 27 foot boom, can 
throw fog or carbon-dioxide blanket in seconds. 
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California Studies 
Trip Psychology 


Does the monotony of a peaceful countryside, or the geography of 


routes drivers take induce hypnosis, hypoxia, 'ghosts,"’ or play 
tricks on otherwise safe drivers? Science will dig for the answers. 


on played on a driver's mind 
by vast stretches of peaceful coun- 
tryside and his inaccurate evaluation 
of these tricks have been given official 
recognition as a causative factor in 
accidents. 

“Psychology of trip geography” is 
a newly defined element in traffic col- 
lisions, according to a survey con- 
ducted for Governor Knight's Traffic 
Safety Committee, composed of heads 
of eight state departments concerned 
with traffic safety. 

The survey was conducted by Robert 
Brenner, Heinz Haber and Slade Hul- 
bert of the University of California 
Institute of Transportation and Traffic 
Engineering at Los Angeles under the 
guidance of Professor J. H. Mathew- 
son. 

The analysis was inspired by reports 
from New Mexico officials that an 
unusually large number of California 
drivers were involved in accidents on 
a lightly traveled 160-mile section of 
US 66 between the Arizona-New Mex- 
ico border and Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

Representatives of the three states 
met in Phoenix last April at the invi- 
tation of the executive secretary of 
the Governor’s Traffic Safety Commit- 
tee. California’s concern arose over the 
fact that statistics revealed about 10 
per cent of all drivers killed on this 
highway were California drivers. This 
10 per cent represented more than one- 
fourth of ali out-of-state drivers who 
were killed on this stretch of road. 

Armed with this information the 
probers studied hypoxia, or altitude 
sickness; hypnosis, or sleep-inducing 
factors in driving; and psychology of 
trip geography, or the miscalculation 
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of trips and time to make them, along 
with pitfalls in the routes to be fol- 
lowed. 

Hypoxia was found to influence the 
performance of many drivers in sev- 
eral ways, including increase in depth 
of breathing; increase in pulse rate; 
slight impairment of night vision and 
a decline in twilight visual acuity; 
tremor in the hands; and impairment 
of the sensitivity to pressure on the 
skin. 

Other effects that may be experi- 
enced by some people in higher ele- 
vations include slight sleepiness, head- 
aches, and weakness. 

The problem of hypnosis was di- 
vided into three categories. The first 
hypnotic phenomenon is “velocitiza- 
tion,’ or the driver's inability to ap- 
preciate his actual speeds in terms of 
stopping distances when traveling at 
high speeds. This feeling is commonly 
experienced when a driver enters a low 
speed zone after driving many miles 
at high speed. 

“High-speed-hypnosis,” the second 
type, was defined as a state of trance 
brought about by traversing mile upon 
mile of repetitious monotonous high- 
way, and closely resembles hypnotism 
as performed by professional enter- 
tainers. 

Third was “hypnagogic hallucina- 
tions,’ or that experience which 
prempts drivers to make emergency 
stops to avoid striking some imaginary 
obstacles. Factors contributing to this 
phenomenon were darkness, long dis- 
tance runs, movement of the vehicle, 
minimum driving effort, and fatigue 
or sleepiness. 

Among the factors related to “'psy- 
chology of trip geography” which 


were found to contribute to accidents, 
the study states, were: overestimation 
or underestimation of travel time and 
effort; inability or unwillingness to 
change plans to cope with altered 
trip situations; setting of aspiration 
levels either too high or too low; and 
the general performance let-down in- 
cident to nearing completion of the 
trip. 

Other influence factors included 
tendency to attempt to cover too great 
a distance the first day of a long trip; 
tendency to compare achieved travel 
time and driving performance while 
the trip is in progress with similar 
performance on previous trips; and the 
tendency to change plans at the end 
of the trip and attempting to travel 
too far in time allotted. 


Survey results indicated that the 
“psychology of trip geography” readily 
accounted for a number of accident 
focal points throughout the nation for 
which no other explanation has been 
demonstrated. 


The authors made the further point 
that this new factor could even over- 
ride effects of other accident-producing 
conditions which have been carefully 
examined in the past, such as road 
conditions, weather conditions, visi- 
bility, glare, driver characteristics, con- 
dition and type of equipment. 

Hypoxia and hypnosis assume no 
more than contributing roles in the 
overall evaluation of this particular 
problem; while the consideration of 
‘psychology of trip geography’’ opens 
a complete new avenue of approach 
to the entire traffic safety question, ac- 
cording to the authors. Education and 
research were recommended as _ the 
solution. * THE END 

















George E. Grotz, field representative, National Safety Council, unravels a 





problem for inventory representatives at the 1953 seminar. Captain W. L. 
Groth, safety engineer, Department of State Police, and Deputy Adminis- 
trator, Governors’ Highway Safety Committee (seated at desk), is presiding. 


irginia Takes Inventory 


HAT constitutes a court of rec- 

ord? How do you measure a 
column inch? Must a traffic engineer 
hold a college degree to qualify? Who 
should prepare the law enforcement 
report ? 

These are the kind of questions 
officials ask when it comes to prepar- 
ing the Annual Inventory of Traffic 
Safety Activities. In the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, they ask them 
right out in meeting. For, in Vir- 
ginia, the State Association of Inven- 
tory Representatives meets to work out 
solutions to traffic problems via the 
Annual Inventory. 

Virginia has long attacked its prob- 
lems collectively. In safety and kin- 
dred fields, the League of Virginia 
Municipalities and the Virginia Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police have acted 
promptly, unitedly and efficiently. 

The organization of the Virginia 
Association of Inventory Representa- 


By Hiram M. Smith, Jr., 


Director of Public Relations, 


Governor's Highway Safety Committee of Virginia 


tives was sponsored by the Governor's 
Highway Safety Committee. 

This state agency knew that it had 
a million dollar's worth of know-how 
on traffic control and accident preven- 
tion to give away, if the cities through- 
out the Commonwealth would only 
take advantage of the Inventory pro- 
gram. 

Long before the Inventory repre- 
sentatives organized, cities were mak- 
ing use of the Inventory as a tool of 
accident prevention. The Inventory 
did call for a good deal of initial 
research and effort. And most cities 
were faced with a manpower shortage. 

The Governor's Highway Safety 
Committee asked mayors and chiefs 
of police to appoint representatives 
who would gather the necessary infor- 
mation and prepare the reports. And 
these men were also asked to follow-up 
on the disclosures of weaknesses in 
their city’s program in the Analysis 
Report. 


The Governor's Committee stepped- 
up its own efforts, too. Field repre- 
sentatives devoted more time to inter- 
est and assist officials in the Inventory 
Program, helped them inaugurate a 
statewide slaiien protection con- 
test. 

It took nearly four years to line up 
the cities. By 1950, enough of them 
were ankle-deep in the program so 
that a seminar was thought feasible. 

Captain W. L. Groth, safety engi- 
neer, Virginia State Police, and deputy 
administrator of the Governor's High- 
way Safety Committee, served as 
chairman of the first seminar meeting. 
George Grotz, eastern field director 
of the Inventory, was also on hand to 
answer questions and help in the 
preparation of reports. 

Once the cities got the idea that 
each section of the Inventory is judged 
on standards adopted by technicians 
officially connected with the fields in- 
volved, they dug right down, got the 
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records in shape and began to share 
in America’s “‘million dollar give- 
away’ traffic safetywise. 

The first seminar was so successful 
that it was voted an annual affair. 
With Captain Groth and George 
Grotz on hand at last year's meeting, 
a new idea was tried out. Panel dis- 
cussions were devoted to the various 
phases of the report. 

It was explained that such agencies 
as the State and Local Officials’ Na- 
tional Highway Safety Committee, The 
American Association of Motor Ve- 
hicle Administrators, The International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers, the 
American Bar Associations, and others 
worked out the standards for that 
particular section of the Inventory 
involving their specific field. 

This year’s Inventory meeting was 
sidetracked from its announced date 
by a blizzard. The one bright spot 
came from the front-page publicity 
when the Richmond papers saluted the 
officials for practicing what they 
preach—by not driving on dangerous, 
ice-coated highways. 

Re-scheduled for January 26, the 
meeting went off well although with- 
out the services of Harry Porter who 
was committed elsewhere. Another 
snowstorm failed to halt the proceed- 
ings and 43 representatives rode into 
Richmond in its wake. John T. Hanna, 
Richmond’s city traffic engineer, was 
elected chairman and Sgt. Everett 
Watts, Norfolk Police Department 
and executive secretary of the Nor- 


(Left to right): George E. Grotz, NSC; James H. Boice, direc- 
tor, public safety, Lynchburg; John T. Hanna, city traffic engi- 
neer, Richmond; Captain W. L. Groth; Josephus A. Schaefer, 
chairman, Portsmouth Safety Council, and Carlisle Johnstone, 
director, public safety, Arlington, confer at the Annual Seminar 
for City Inventory Representatives in Richmond. Mr. Hanna 
was elected chairman of the newly formed Virginia Association 
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folk Citizens’ Association for Traffic 
Safety, was named to fill the newly- 
created office of vice chairman. 

After the usual clearing of techni- 
cal difficulties, the new chairman 
spoke on how the program had as- 
sisted him in his work. He said it 
had helped in his budget through his 
ability to show where his department 
was not meeting national standards. 
His school program had been aided in 
the same way through additional per- 
sonnel, he said, and it had encouraged 
departmental cooperation and stimu- 
lated research. In addition, he noted 
there had been a great deal of favor- 
able publicity. 

Picked at random, some of the 
benefits to other cities in Virginia 
which were motivated by the analysis 
program included: a separate traffic 
court for Norfolk, separate traffic ses- 
sions for Hopewell, complete revision 
of Petersburg and Alexandria traffic 
ordinances and a uniform traffic ticket 
for Bristol. The “Operation Safety’’ 
program has also been accepted and 
promoted by many of the cities. 

Virginia’s participation reaches to 
the city level. This was the result of 
interest generated by the local inven- 
tory representatives. Upon request, 
local meetings are held with the Gov- 
ernor’s Highway Safety Committee 
representatives pitching in. Represent- 
atives from individual cities have in- 
creased—Arlington, a small, densely 
populated county which has city status, 
sent nine to the last meeting. 

Another good point of these meet- 





ings is the drawing together of all 
concerned in the project into a per- 
sonal relationship which has devel- 
oped a type of esprit de corps in 
facing difficulties common to all. In 
short, it results in a clearer channel of 
thinking. 

The future appears bright. The 
last meeting saw discussion of an 
award to be given by the GHSC for 
highest scoring cities in three popula- 
tion groups. Resolutions were passed 
to support the present law requiring 
license suspension for a second con- 
viction for speeding within a year, 
and recommending an annual official 
conference for trial and police court 
justices as well as a similar one for 
prosecuting attorneys. There was an 
added recommendation that prosecu- 
tors adopt so far as possible and 
practical the 16 recommendations set 
forth in a recent conference of Chief 
Justices. 

Seventeen of Virginia’s 23 cities 
with populations of 10,000 or more 
are now in the fold and it is hoped 
the total will be increased by next 
year. Two of the non-participants 
became eligible only in mid-1952 and 
one, Staunton, has announced it will 
participate this year. Perhaps partici- 
pation by smaller cities is just over 
the hill. Participation is what's needed. 

We hope the Governor's Highway 
Safety Committee has been to our 
localities what the National Safety 
Council has been to Virginia and 
other states. 

THE ENbD. 


of Inventory Representatives for 1954. Photo at right—From 
left: Lt. John J. Smith, in charge of traffic; Colonel Lewis C. 
Warren, chief of police, Portsmouth; Samuel B. Dunn, field 
representative, Governor's Highway Safety Committee; George 
E. Grotz, National Safety Council, and Josephus A. Schaefer, 
chairman, Portsmouth Safety Council, assisting in the prepara 
tion of Portsmouth’s analysis. 

















We Pay With DEATH! 


By Palmer Hoyt, Editor and Publisher of the Denver Post 


UBLIC INTEREST in traftic laws, 

traffic courts and the need for 
cooperation between the press, the bar 
and the public in facing the traffic 
problem is a subject that deserves our 
best thinking. 

I am greatly impressed with what 
the American Bar Association is doing 
relative to our traffic courts and our 
trafic problems. But as I researched 
the entire question, I was even more 
impressed with the great need for 
further effort, not only by the bar 
association, but by the press as well, 
and of course the public. 


As I read your scholarly theses on 
traffic, I began to realize that the 
traffic court is much more inportant 
than laymen realize, even laymen in 
the newspaper business had believed. 
It is important because, for a tremen- 
dous segment of our population, the 
only contact they will ever have with 
the processes of the law is through 
a traffic court. 


The whole problem is highlighted 
by the increase in cars and drivers 
The grisly totals of dead and maimed 
mount and assume new importance as 
our country grows, our population in- 
creases, our highways extend and our 
manufacturers make more and more 
automobiles. 


This is becoming the machine age 
in fact, and anyone who can hold a 
social security card is at least a po- 
tential applicant for a driver's license. 


The American Bar Association has 
had special committees working on 
‘high standards” for traffic courts. Co- 
operating with the National Safety 
Council, state and local bar associa- 
tions and the conference of chief jus- 
tices of state supreme courts 


The most detailed, authoritative and 
impressive material on this subject 
that ever crossed my desk is the work 
of James P. Economos of Chicago, 
director of the Traffic Court Program 
of the American Bar Association since 
1943. 


Excerpts from a speech by the author before ar 
American Bar Association Convention in Boston 
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Let me throw out a handful of 
topics generally related to traffic laws 
and courts, and then pick them up for 
hurried and personalized application: 
procedures for arrest in traffic law 
violations; the conduct of traffic court; 
the quality and qualifications of judges 
and justices of the peace; the princi- 
ples of progressive fines and sentences; 
the uniformity of codes and arrest 
processes; the licensing and inspection 
of drivers and vehicles; the engineer- 
ing and economics of urban, intrastate 
and interstate streets and highways. 
There are others, but the foregoing 
will do for now. 

There is not one of the foregoing 
subsections in the general traffic prob- 
lem which we individually cannot do 
something about if we will. 

How many of us, for example, are 
contributing to the delinquency of our 
constitutional system by condoning 
kangaroo courts of first impression— 
courts which you know are regularly 
violating the simple and fundamental 
rights of citizens. 

There are police courts, municipal 
courts, traffic courts and justice of 
peace courts which today are: 

1. Exceeding their statutory jurisdic 
tion in imposing fines and sentences. 

2. Willfully and arbitrarily ignoring 
the doctrine of contributory negligence. 

3. Suspending abnormally heavy fines 
as a condition of restitution in personal 
property damage cases 

4. Holding defendants improperly and 
too long in custody pending the collec- 
tion of information on damages and in- 
surance. 

5. Abusing or ignoring basic rights 
of defendants—the right to counsel, to 
trial by jury, to enter a plea. There are 
courts in which racial identity, compe- 
tence of individual expression or eco- 
nomic status of defendants befoul justice 

just as surely as pecuniary bribery. 

Are members of the American Bar 
Association as professional men and 
citizens, as zealous and persistent in 
their demand for a high order of 
justice in the land ? 

In one of his interesting papers Mr. 
Economos has pointed out that of 
12,900,000 traffic cases filed in 729 
cities of 10,000 population and more, 


9,700,000 were “processed” by traffic 
violations bureaus; only 3,213,000 
went to court. And, he says, courts 
are able to exercise a deterring influ- 
ence upon only about one-third of the 
maximum number of persons that 
should be charged with traffic law 
violations. 

It is his opinion, and I think it 
makes sense, that “any moving viola- 
tion may be considered hazardous and 
should be subject to court action.”’ 

It has been truly said that the traffic 
court, the police court, the justice of 
peace court are at the heart of the 
traffic problem in this country. For 
it is in these lower courts that one 
finds a great opportunity for educating 
the American driver. It is essential 
that these courts be properly operated 
if we are to have good citizenship. 

Good citizenship is not a passive 
thing; it demands action. And in 
furthering traffic safety, it requires 
more than a resolution in the bar asso- 
ciation, a service club contribution for 
school boy patrol uniforms or a single 
vote for improvement bonds at elec- 
tion time. It demands letters to the 
editor, attendance at council meetings, 
visits with public officials, and _politi- 
cal action committees that respect both 
politics and action. 

It has been said that if manufac- 
turers could engineer maximum safety 
into vehicles, it might cut the accident 
rate 5 to 10 per cent; if we would 
spend the billions necessary to engi- 
neer safer highways, we could lop 
another 5 to 10 per cent off the hor- 
rible rate of crashes. But 80 to 90 
per cent of the accidents can be elimi- 
nated only by education and adequate 
enforcement. 

Adequate enforcement demands 
money. Money requires taxes. Every- 
body is complaining about taxes, and 
for good reason. But the people can’t 
have their canapes and eat them, too. 
And it is a poor place to start econo- 
mizing, where one exposes himself 
and his family to the murderous threat 
of 55 million improperly regulated 
automobiles and trucks. 
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You know how excited you can 
become as a member of a local com- 
mittee advocating court reform, and 
how quickly you become discouraged 
when checkmated in the confusion of 
the legislature by the smoothly oiled 
lobby in opposition. So we return to 
talking about the matter; and the 
toll of dead and maimed mounts by 
the year. 

My plea is for organized, thought- 
ful and sustained action by members 
of the American bar. Enough is to be 
done, in horizontal projects proceed- 
ing from the general dilemma called 
traffic, to justify the concentrated ac- 
tion of good citizens and dedicated 
lawyers for years ahead. 

It would seem past due that state 
bar associations take the leadership in 
reorganizing the justice of peace sys- 
tem—today’s anachronism No. 1 in 
American jurisprudence. Let the law- 
yers in the small towns of America 
direct prompt and professional scru- 
tiny toward the quality of justice in 
our lesser courts. We cannot afford 
to have millions of Americans run 
through shabby, undignified, incom- 
petent courts on traffic violations. 

Curtis Bok, writing in the May an- 
nals of the American Academy of 
Political Science, said, “Justice has 
always been entertainment. At its no- 
blest, it is education of the soul or 
mind; at its lowest it is burlesque 
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(Titus Moody 1s one of 20 stars who contributed brief safety appeals for a 
radio transcription distributed by the National Safety Council. More than 1,350 
stations have requested the transcription for use in public interest sustaining spots.) 

IME was when we never had to worry about highway accidents. 

That was back in the horse-and-buggy days. Well, could be the 

horses had enough sense to be safe, even if the drivers didn’t. You 

drivers that are left on the road—you'll live a lot longer and be a lot 

healthier if you'll just use a little horse sense and take time to be safe. 
Trrus Moopy 


Mutual Broadcasting System Star 


Titus Moody 


Universally it is what the litigants and 
the spectators take home with them 
from court—the shoddy, the covered 
grail, or the balance of divided truth.” 


This country cannot expose millions 
of her citizens to tobacco juice justice 
or to the pettifogging ignorance of 
dime store tyrants who operate from 
the authority of the American bench 
and still preserve any respect for law, 
order and due process 

May the lawyers of America, then, 
dedicate themselves anew to construc- 
tive action in behalf of better justice. 
Let them realize that not in the pris- 
tine coolness and hush of the United 
States Supreme Court but in the crude 
and smelly interior of a courthouse 
basement are constitutional rights at 
greater and more frequent issue. 


The reward for such public service 
by the lawyers of this country can be 
predicted in terms not only of better 
justice; but in the saving of hurnan 
life, the conservation of dearly bought 
and coveted treasure and a greater 
measure of safety for modern human 
beings, who are being driven ever 
closer to the prospect of violent death 
in a violent age. 

There can be no question as to the 
readiness of newspapers and other 
media to serve as the good right hand 
of any movement by or for our trath 
courts to improve safety and law obed 
ience. 


— RR ——— 


If traffic courts are not attended 
regularly and constantly by assigned 
reporters, it is because the courts have 
become little more than processing 
chambers. 


But the traffic courts could make it 
different. 

Not infrequently, in handing down 
a decision, a perspicuous judge in one 
of our higher courts, will make a pro- 
nouncement which far transcends in 
importance the immediate case and the 
decision itself. 

Let such a judge declare a wayward 
child’s plight to be the fault of irre- 
sponsible parents, and he cites a les- 
son which will be read by untold 
sympathetic persons. Let such a judge 
call the truth on an evil of society 
which led a man or woman to down- 
fall, and the same is true. 


Yet I can remember no case in 
which the judge of a traffic court has 
offered such nourishment to the 
thought of his community and the 
country although his opportunities to 
do so are almost boundless. 

Suppose the judge of the traffic 
court accompanied his fines or punish- 
ment for violations occurring at a 
confusing or dangerous intersection 
with a withering criticism of the cause 
of confusion or danger? Surely those 
responsible for the condition are par- 
ties to the incident that leads to court. 
And the judge should say so publicly 
every time he has a chance. 

Would that be news? I can tell you 
one newspaper where it would land 
on Page 1, and it would probably stay 
on Page 1 until something was done 
about it. 


In the course of a year, a district 
court may handle several dozen cases 
of major importance. Each may in- 
volve one or several persons whose 
futures may be at stake in the deci- 
sion, and each may decide the dispo- 
sition of thousands of dollars. 

Yet, when the total of these cases 
in human experience and possessions 
is weighed against the same human 
interests involved in the thousands of 
traffic cases within the same commu- 
nity, the so-called lower courts Joom 
in their true proportions. 

For where one person's fortunes 
bring him before one of our higher 
courts, thousands appear in the trafhc 
courts—and to most of these thous- 
ands, the treatment they receive in 
trafhe court ‘is the only official dis- 
pensation of justice they may ever 
experience in their lives. 

The all-pervading evil of too-hasty 


To page 23 














Driver of this car dozed at the wheel, went off road doing 70 
mph, Car careened down embankment, rolled over three umes 

wound up in junkyard. Driver escaped with bruised forehead; 
credits seat belt with saving his life. (See story at right). 





Officer John Hurkes, Safety Education Unit, Chicago Police 
Department, warns pedestrian about to cross against light. 
Combining tape recorder and loudspeaker, car beams steady 
barrage of safety warnings as it cruises “Loop” traffic. 


News and Views 


as observed by John Gwin 


PEEDERS got quite a jolt, during a recent traffic check, 

in Canaan, N. Y. They came face-to-face with the 
coroner. Not many people can boast they walked, or drove, 
away from their coroner's 
“inquest.” 


New York 


Coroner's Inquest Each time a Canaan deputy 


sheriff halted a violator, a 
soft-spoken gent walked over 
to the offender. The dialogue went something like this: 

“Have you ever met the Coroner of Columbia County ?” 

‘No,” was the usual reply. 

“Well, let me introduce myself. I’m Barson Johnson, 
the county coroner, The next time you come speeding 
through this intersection I'll be seeing you in an official 
capacity—but you won't be seeing me.” 





HE photo of the wrecked Chrysler (top left) sets the 
proper atmosphere for a discussion of the relative 
merits of seat belts. One thing they won't do, for instance, 
is prevent people from driv- 
ing too fast for conditions. 


Much Ado 


About Seat Belts It should be said, though, that 


experience shows they do re- 
duce the death toll and sever- 
ity of injuries in trafhce crashes. 

The car in the photo was driven by an insurance agent, 
who fell asleep at the wheel while traveling at 70 or 
75 mph. The car went off the road for about 80 feet, down 
an 8-foot embankment, rolled over three times and while 
it was upside down, sheared off a telephone pole. The 
driver was weafing a seat belt, wound up with just. an 
abrasion on his forehead, the car wound up in the junkyard. 

Apropos of seat belts, J. C. Furnas authors ‘Life Belts 
for Your Car!" for this week's American Weekly (April 
18) —distributed as a Hearst Sunday supplement. Accord- 
ing to his article, seat belts in passenger cars could save 
20,000 American lives a year. 

And Sudden Death,” 
shocking account of death and injury on the highways. 


Furnas is remembered for 
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Downey, Calif.—Driver of 26-ton Army tank swerved to miss 
car that shot out of driveway; lost control. Metal monster 
rolled over four cars, smacked a house trailer, snapped a 
telephone pole, finally came to rest on fifth car. Mishap 
took place during National Guard maneuvers. Miraculously, 
cars were unoccupied—no one was hurt in tank’s wild dash. 


Dog keeps patient vigil, waiting for the return of its young 
master, injured in this school bus crash near King City, Mo. 
Driver lost control when bus steering mechanism failed. Fif- 
teen children were hospitalized, some in serious condition. 


- -_ 





Once in a while—Mother Nature lends drivers helping hand. 
Netherlands policeman directs traffic across frozen Zuider 
Zee, as drivers take advantage of icy short-cut to deliver 
supplies from Monnikendam, on mainland, to Isle of Marken. 
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He is sold on seat belts and they are now standard 
equipment in his car. Furnas comments the belts are 
comfortable and their extra bracing checks that 
fatiguing tendency to slip sidewise on slick seat covers 
in taking corners, and holds the small of the back against 
the back of the seat with a pleasant firmness.” 

All he lacks are a few “Fasten Your Seat Belt” signs 
to make the Furnas buggy a veritable airliner. 





VER have a day when it just didn’t pay to get up? 

If so, then perhaps you'll sympathize with a Lebanon, 
New Hampshire driver, who really came to trafhic grief. 
He was driving to court, 
to pay a traffic fine. Enroute, 


Just One he was flagged down by police 


of Those Daze : ts Lp 
for driving with defective 


equipment. When the officers 
sent him on his way, he proceeded with caution to traffic 
court, and paid his fine. 

As he left the court house, and approached his car 
he found another surprise. The windshield had been 
decorated with a ticket—for illegal parking. 

In the immortal words of a disgruntled Brooklyn Dodger 


fan—‘‘He should’a stood in bed!” 





ARE, indeed, is the person who doesn’t enjoy an 
occasional chuckle. Here's a traffic vignette that had 
newspaper readers chuckling throughout the country last 


month. 
The wire service which re- 
Wanna 
leased the story later recanted, 
Push? : 


and branded the tale a hoax. 

Hoax or no, we agree with 
the Associated Press operator who put it on the wires 
we'd be selfish not to pass it along. 

According to AP, a Rhode Island driver was on his way 
to New York when his car stalled on the Merrit Parkway. 
His battery was dead. He flagged a woman driver—who 
agreed to push his car to get it started. 

Because his car had an automatic transmission, the driver 
in distress explained: “You'll have to get up to 30 or 35 
mph to get me started.” 

The lady nodded wisely. 

He climbed into his car and waited—and waited. Then 
he looked back to see where the woman was. 

She was on the way all right—bearing down on his 
car at 35 mph. 


The combined damage to the two cars was supposed to 
have been $300. THE END 












EATH cadges no rides on a Teche 
(pronounced Tesh) Greyhound 
bus! 

In case you might want to ride un- 
scathed in the deep South sometime, 
we might add that Teche Greyhound 
Lines operate along 2,400 certificated 
route miles in five states—Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi. And that for the last 15 
months, teamwork in all phases of 
operation has kept the Grim Reaper 
off company records, for there has 
not been a single fatality—either pas- 
senger or .collision—in all that time! 

This is Big Casino in the accident 
prevention league! 


To get an idea of what this record 


Teche Greyhound Lines (pronounced Tesh) 
have developed safety touch that has warded 








tion has been fatality-free. 


means in terms of people, more than 
100 million passenger miles have been 
chalked up along the interstate Teche 
Greyhound lines without a single pas- 
senger or collision death. 

The record’s better than that on 
passenger deaths alone. The last pas- 
senger fatality occurred in May, 1948. 
Since then, Teche has run well over 2 
billion passenger miles with a death- 
free passenger record And it’s still 
intact! 

Teamwork is the answer. 

It takes teamwork between man- 
agement and labor in the operation 
of any enterprise to make it fully 
productive, and transportation is no 
exception. Good management and in- 






















Silver and blue Greyhound turns into Canal Street, New 
Greyhound Lines terminal adjoining Jung Hotel. For past 15 months Teche bus opera- 








Orleans, as it leaves Teche 





telligent, well-trained, well-paid em- 
ployees may be the Teche answer to the 
trafic safety riddle. They do a pro- 
fessional job on the Teche property, 
as the record shows. 





There are three elements to safe 
driving—the driver, the vehicle and 
the road. At Teche Greyhound Lines 
headquarters in New Orleans, I found 
that management had full control over 
two of these elements—the driver and 
the vehicle, and a partial control for- 
mula covering the third element—the 
road. 

Safe vehicles are a _ fetish with 
Teche. Winner of the Bas Transpor- 
tation ME award (for maintenance 
efficiency) annually for the past 14 
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years, Teche management will have no 
truck with sloppy maintenance work. 
It’s just not tolerated. And manage- 
ment, in this case, is personified by an 
eagle-eyed executive, A. Judson Poche, 
general superintendent—who can 
smell out a defective piece of equip- 
ment as easy and as instinctively as a 
bird dog can flush a covey of game. 

You can literally eat off the floor of 
the Teche shops and garages. They're 
spotless, Mechanics and other work- 
men swarm all over the vehicles in 
various stages of maintenance work. 
And, yet, there’s no litter either of 
tools or material. You have to see it 
to appreciate it. 

Give a mechanical marvel to a ma- 
niac and he'll probably wind up with 
a pile of junk. So it takes more than 
just good vehicle maintenance to pro- 
duce the safe driving team. You must 
have safe drivers, too. 

Teche Greyhound drivers have done 
a remarkable job. In six years time 
1948 through 1953—they have al- 
most doubled miles per accident, mov- 
ing up from 48,547 in '48 to more 
than 88,000 bus miles per accident 
in '53. 

Every year has shown an improve- 
ment. Last year, the 88,000 plus 
miles represented an improvement of 
16.6 per cent over the 75,489 bus 
miles per accident of 1952. And in 
the “No Fatality’’ league, they batted 
a thousand. 

“No driver wants to have an acci- 
dent,” says W. R. Botkins, director of 
safety and personnel. “But drivers 
are human. They have to be trained 
and continually reminded of safe 
methods of operation.” 


They make the safety program click! Teamwork from the top 
down is the story behind Teche Greyhound Lines’ remarkable 
accident prevention program. From left 

shouser, superintendent of drivers; W. R. 
director of safety and personnel; H. Vance Greenslit, president, 


and A. J. Poche, general superintendent. 








“Ol Hap” epitomizes Teche drivers. Car- 
toon character sounds off on accident pre- 


vention every Tuesday. 


“Russ” Botkins knows the score. 
Mindful of the fact that many acci- 
dents are the result of flirting with 
danger-zone situations, he is continu- 
ally popping accident facts and safety 
philosophy at Teche drivers 

He gets an assist on the practical 
side from Virgil H. Holshouser, su- 
perintendent of drivers, and Vincent 
Bella, who handles the training pro- 
gram. Bella, Botkins’ assistant, has 
driver's badge No. 1 on the Teche 
properties. These two men gang up 
on hazards and attitudes that might 
endanger the Teche safety record. 

The Teche fleet comprises approxti- 
mately 255 buses. On the average, 
there are 335 drivers on the company 
payroll, more than 200 of whom have 
been with the company for more than 
five years. Consistently, between 70 
and 83 per cent of Teche drivers 
qualify for Safe Driver Awards. 


“Russ” Botkins, 


tive years. 


Teche safety teamwork is tough on 
incidents that might be turned into 
accidents. And you wonder how man- 
agement can possibly keep track of 
the incidents, until you find how 
stringent the accident reporting re- 
quirements are. Teche drivers clearly 
understand that, if they fail to report 
any minor accident or even an unusual 
incident, they are in serious trouble. 

Three sets of forms are provided 
drivers: The green form for personal 
injury or accident report as such; the 
property damage form for such inci- 
dents as ‘‘ejection of an objectionable 
passenger” (drunk, abusive, etc.) or 
for ‘‘damage to baggage,” etc., and the 
observation form for accidents on the 
road in which the bus isn’t involved 
but is, perhaps, the first vehicle on 
the scene 


All three of these reports require 
statements from passenger witnesses 

The net result of this reporting 
procedure has been to slash blind 
claims to the vanishing point, develop 
courteous relations between drivers 
and passengers and other road users, 
and to highlight hazardous incidents. 


Not long ago a driver sent in a 
report that a woman passenger com- 
plained she had been bitten by a mos- 
quito. When the lady let out the first 
squawk, the driver went to work on 
the other passengers. His report of 
the incident was complete even to 
statements from witnesses. 

Sounds humorous, doesn’t it? But 
any claims department would be will- 
ing to salaam such a driver and re- 
porting system, should a claim come 
in and the mosquito of the evening 


Turn Page 


It has to shine like a new penny and run like a watch before 
A. J. Poche will be satisfied with results of maintenance pro- 
are: Virgil Hol- gram. Safe vehicles are fetish with Teche Greyhound Lines 
which has won Bus Transportation ME award for maintenance 
efficiency in the 250-500 vehicle class annually for 14 consecu- 
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have suddenly grown to become a 
“black widow spider,” or ‘‘tarantula.” 

We got an insight into the operat- 
ing philosophy of the Teche proper- 
ties in discussions with ‘““Russ’’ Botkins, 
Virgil Holshouser, Vincent Bella, and 
A. J. Poche. But didn’t fully appreci- 
ate the harmonious teamwork they 
have developed until we visited with 
H. Vance Greenslit, president of 
Teche Greyhound Lines. 

Vance Greenslit began his career 
with Teche in the claims department. 
He developed some definite notions 
of accident prevention in this work, 
knew the disastrous effects of accidents 
on net profits. 

For years, he was in full charge of 
the safety program of the company. 
You could tell the minute he began 
to talk that accident prevention was 
right down his alley. 

“Accident prevention rates top pri- 
ority on Teche Greyhound property,” 
he said. “Our drivers through their 
careful daily performance have made 
safe, smooth operation a habit, until 
they do the safe thing automatically.” 

And Greenslit hammered home the 
fact that safety begins at the top. As 
he put it: ‘Teche drivers know that 
top management is vitally interested in 
accident prevention. As a result, they 
have racked up impressive safety rec- 
ords.”” 

The entire accident prevention phi- 
losophy at Teche is to accent the 
positive. When reports show up haz- 
ardous incidents, or danger-zone flir- 
tations, “Russ” Botkins, Virgil Hols- 
houser or General Superintendent 
Poche will hit at the hazard by telling 
the driver what to do. If necessary, a 
driver will be shown how to make the 
safe maneuver. 

Most of the time, though, the hou 
to do it is relayed by Teche’s ‘Ol’ 
Hap.” “Hap” stands for Highway 
Accident Prevention. And he’s the 
brain child of Botkins and Hols- 
houser. A cartoon character, who de- 
picts the wisdom, sense of humor, 
and skill of a veteran bus driver, “‘Ol’ 
Hap” is a full-fledged member of the 
Teche family. 

Just about every Tuesday, “Ol’ 
Hap” has something to say to Teche 
drivers. He usually comes up with 
something simple like—“A short stop 
belongs only on a baseball team.” Or, 


taining spots.) 


“Hap” can describe how the real pros 
handle a bus stop at a grade crossing. 

Contests help snap up driver inter- 
est in accident prevention. The Bill 
Fields trophy is awarded the division 
with the highest average miles per 
accident record during each fiscal 
year, ending March 31. Seven divi- 
sions compete. The “Ol’ Hap” tro- 
phy goes to one of the seven divisions 
showing the greatest percentage of 
improvement over its own perform- 
ance (miles per accidentwise) during 
the previous year. This contest ends 
September 30 each year. 

Interest is stepped up by weekly 
bulletins giving facts on the number 
of reports plus a breakdown of them; 
the number of collisions, operators, 
dates and descriptions of the acci- 
dents. These are posted promptly on 
bulletin boards in all seven Teche 
divisions, watched like a ball player 
watches his batting average. 

To sum up, Teche Greyhound Lines 
drivers have fewer problems when 
they stick to the three C’s advocated 
by management—-concentration, cour- 
tesy and control. 

Selection techniques developed over 
the years have eliminated the unfit— 
most of the time before they are even 
interviewed. 

Briefly, applicants for jobs as driv- 
ers must take a Keystone Telebinocu- 
lar Visual test and the Otis Employ- 





(Jinx Falkenburg McCrary is one of 20 stars who contributed brief safety ap- 
peals for a radio transcription distributed by the National Safety Council. More 
than 1,350 stations have requested the transcription for use in public interest sus- 


— time I let my children out of the house, I think of the 
Council’s statement that about 2,400 children under 14 years old 
were killed in traffic accidents last year. It never fails to make a chill 
' run up and down my spine. I’m sure it would do the same for any 
| parent. Therefore, I speak for all of the mothers in the country 
when I plead with you motorists to slow down and be extra careful 
when you drive too close to an area where children are playing. 


—Jinx FALKENBURG McCrary 


Jinx McCrary 


NBC Star 


ment Test, scoring mental ability. 
Applicants with visual or mental de- 
ficiencies are screened out and the 
preliminary briefing checks out candi- 
dates on willingness and adaptability 
for the job. 

After passing pre-employment phys- 
ical examinations and the preliminary 
visual and mental tests, applicants are 
ready for interview. If they pass this, 
they are listed for schooling. 

First day of the school completes 
the screening. This includes Johnson 
Temperament Analysis, Kuder Pref- 
erence Test, and the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory. The 
shakedown period runs for about three 
days with the final group getting in- 
tensive training over a period of four 
or five weeks. 

The training program never ends. 
Constant supervision, alert mainte- 
nance and intelligent performance on 
the part of a team of champion driv- 
ers have paid tremendous dividends to 
everybody connected with Teche Grey- 
hound Lines. 

And the biggest dividend of all 
—proof of the fact that they're 
“qeche’d’” —is that Death has been 
warded off the big silver and blue 
Greyhounds that roll night and day 
across five states in the deep South. 

Yes, they’re “Teche’d” all right— 
“Teche’d” with safety! 

THE END 
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GH'S TRAFFIC TOLL 
FOR 1953 





Sign on front lawn of Raleigh City Hall keeps citizens posted on latest 


traffic statistics. 


With more than 800 accidents, there wasn’t a single 


traffic fatality in 1953; proof that Raleigh’s speed crackdown paid off. 


Raleigh’s Record 


By W. E. Debnam 


HERE hasn’t been a fatal traffic 

accident in Raleigh since that 
stormy night of December 7, 1952- 
when a pedestrian wandered out into 
traffic on Western Boulevard and met 
instant death. 

How does it happen that a city of 
70,000 has gone a year and nearly 
five months without a traffic death? 
[As of April 1, when PUBLIC SAFETY 
went to press, Raleigh’s record re- 
mained intact.} Well, for one thing, 
we've been lucky. But not all of this 
saving in human lives is due to provi- 
dence. Providence had plenty of help 
from Chief of Police Tom Davis and 
Captain of Trafhc Herbert Hayes. 

Davis is a graduate of the long 
course in Traffic Police Administra- 
tion of the Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, and the FBI National 
Academy. Hayes finished NUTI's 
short course and, like Chief Davis, is 
an experienced police officer. They've 
been a smooth-working team since 
1951. 

When Hayes was appointed head 
of Raleigh’s newly created traffic di- 

The author is a news analyst and commentator 


for radio station WPTF, and a member of the 
Raleigh City Council. 
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vision, early in 1951, the city’s traffic 
supervision was on a hit-or-miss basis. 
It was more often hit, as evidenced by 
the 13 persons killed in Raleigh traffic 
the year before he took command. 


Like most success stories, the Ra- 
leigh traffic safety saga is one of con- 
stant and painstaking routine drudg- 
ery. Every accident, no matter how 
trivial, was thoroughly investigated. 
Hayes was out to pin down the cause 
of Raleigh’s traffic deaths. 

Record sleuths put the finger on 
speed as the killer. With the killer 
(speeding) exposed—Hayes began 
the job of stamping it out. 

Officials figured the best way to ease 
the pressure on the accelerator was 
to apply pressure to the pocketbook. 

The word went out that traffic tick- 
ets would be expensive——speeders 
learned the “heat was on.’ Police 
officials, traffic court judges, and pros- 
ecutors let it be known that anyone 
haled into a Raleigh court for speed- 
ing could expect to be “hit with the 
book”’—if found guilty. 

The crackdown didn’t take place 
overnight. Local newspapers and ra- 


dio stations worked with police to 
condition drivers to the new era. 
Then Raleigh police got tough with 
speeders. 


In 1950, there were 262 speeding 
arrests in Raleigh—and 13 deaths. 
The next year, 461 speeders felt the 
heat, and the death toll fell to five. 
Stepped-up enforcement hiked the ar- 
rest total to 591, in 1952—and the 
death toll was four. Last year there 
were 1,363 speeding arrests—and Ra- 
leigh had not a single traffic fatality! 

Captain Hayes and Chief Davis 
would be the first to point out that 
Raleigh’s improved traffic record is 
not due entirely to the selective en- 
forcement program, or the careful 
trafic engineering brought into play. 

Newspapers, radio stations, theaters 
and churches, have also given whole- 
hearted support. So have Mayor Fred 
B. Wheeler, City Manager William H. 
Carper, the local safety council, the 
City Council, business firms, and pri- 
vate citizens. 

Of course, 23 traffic officers and two 
radar speedmeters can’t be everywhere. 
But Raleigh traffic is safer, thanks to 
the speed crackdown and a master 
engineering plan. 

Smart engineering located traffic 
lights where needed, wider corners, 
carefully marked traffic lanes, a system 
of one-way streets in the business 
area and in some residential sections. 
Traffic planning was made an impor- 
tant part of the relentless and success- 
ful drive to save lives. And, thanks 
to a carefully-planned and well-sup- 
ported educational campaign, traffic 
safety in Raleigh is now everybody's 
business. 

Raleigh’s record speaks for itself. 
Selective enforcement and intelligent 
trafic engineering turned the tide. 

Drivers are still speeding on Ra- 
leigh’s 178 miles of streets. But, 
they are not bearing down quite as 
hard on the accelerator. They've 
learned that Captain Hayes, Chief 
Davis, and traffic court officials mean 
business. 

How long can Raleigh maintain 
this record? No one knows. It’s pos- 
sible that even as you read this an 
ambulance may be screaming toward 
Rex or Mary Elizabeth Hospital with a 
trafic victim who won't make it. 

But this much we do know. A 
carefully-planned trafhc safety set-up 

one that combines traffic engineer- 
ing and selective enforcement—and 
an aroused, educated public, has paid 
Raleigh tremendous dividends. 

THE END 











Troopers of Safety Education Unit, Indiana State Police, stand inspection 
with fleet of trim, white cars made available by manufacturer. The unit is 
credited with major share of success in Hoosier State traffic enforcement. 


Hitting 


Hoosier Hotspots 


FLEET of white-painted cars has 

become a traffic safety trademark 
in Indiana. Manned by troopers of 
the Indiana State Police safety educa- 
tion division, the trim cars symbolize 
the Hoosier state’s comprehensive 
motor vehicle accident prevention pro- 
gram under Governor George N. 
Craig. 

The hard-hitting attack on street 
and highway bloodletting achieved 
substantial results last year in arousing 
public interest and support in the 
problem, and is picking up momentum 
in its second year. 


State, county and city officials and 
citizen support groups coordinate their 
efforts through the office of Professor 
J. L. Lingo, Governor Craig’s top 
safety planner. In the thick of the 
fight is the Indiana State Police safety 
fleet, developed by Superintendent 
Frank A. Jessup to give balance to the 
department’s revitalized direct en- 
forcement action by troopers on patrol. 

On Memorial Day, May 30, Indiana 


State Police will be confronted with a 
king-size traffic jam—when an ex- 
pected 175,000 racing fans converge 
on Indianapolis Speedway for the 
annual 500-mile Memorial Day classic. 

Part of the crowd will arrive in an 
estimated 50,000 private cars. Buses, 
trains, taxis and foot traffic will add 
to the caravan. State troopers, Marion 
County sheriff's deputies, city and 
Speedway police will work together— 
to direct traffic on the highways lead- 
ing to the Speedway, and throughout 
the 433-acre grounds. 

A radio-equipped spotter plane will 
maintain contact with radio-equipped 
patrol cars—dispatching help to con- 
gested areas as poicntial bottlenecks 
develop. The plane will keep an eye 
on the huge parking area, as well as 
the highways. 

For several years now, the Memo- 
rial Day headache has been carried 
off virtually without a hitch. The 
smooth handling of ' Operation Speed- 
way” is a credit to the intelligent 


planning and close cooperation among 
the Indiana State Police and other 
enforcement agencies involved. 
Troopers serve as liaison represent- 
atives between state-level agencies, lo- 
cal officials, civilian groups and indi- 
vidual safety workers. Last summer, 
for example, they worked with 700 
American Legion posts in making 
roadside appeals to motorists to heed 
trafic laws. During the 13 weeks the 
project was conducted at 528 points 
along the Indiana road network, more 
than 400,000 drivers were contacted. 


They were active in educational ac- 
tivities at the state and county fairs, 
sports events and other public gather- 
ings, together with appearances before 
student and adult groups. Other audi- 
ences were reached by television and 
radio programs, and a 12-month bill- 
board advertising campaign which 
called attention to law infractions pro- 
ducing the most accidents. 

The policemen-educators “talked” 
safety to nearly 6,000 school bus driv- 
ers, participated with the Automobile 
Dealers Association of Indiana, Inc., 
and the Indiana Sheriffs Association in 
a car check project, presented National 
Safety Council awards to 32 city win- 
ners in the 1952 national traffic safety 
contest, and helped conduct safety 
classes for the personnel of two mili- 
tary installations in the state. Re- 
cently, their efforts were focused on 
guidance for teen-age organizations. 

Recognizing that industry's big 
headache these days is the ‘‘off-the- 
job” accident, Director of Trafhic 
Safety Lingo has come up with an 
industrial kit for promoting traffic 
safety. Patterned after the National 
Safety Council's Operation Safety 
monthly theme program, Indiana’s 
first such package is devoted to ‘Motor 
Manners” and geared for the months 
of March and April. 

Labeled “Operation Live Longer,” 
the kit’s slogan is ‘Make Courtesy 
Your Code of the Road’’—a tie-in 
with the Council’s theme. It contains 
such materials as: editorials, speaker's 
aids, public address announcements, 
posters, leaflets and booklets, cartoon 
mats, bumper strips, dash stickers, 
film suggestions, contest ideas, spe- 
cial projects, a fact sheet and a code 
for professional drivers. 

Said Superintendent Jessup recently: 
“Our work is paying dividends. There 
is real evidence that the people who 
walk and drive are awakening to the 
traffic problem, and are ready to as- 
sume their fair share of the burden.” 

. THE END 
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T WILL take something more than a king-size twister 

to halt the progress of the Worcester County Safety 
Council. When a tornado made a shambles of a large 
section of Worcester, Mass., last June, taking more than a 
hundred lives and causing millions of dollars in property 
damage, the Council discontinued all its safety activities 
for three months and maintained a 12-hour-a-day project 
raising funds for Worcester’s rehabilitation. This fund is 
now close to the $2,000,000 mark. In spite of the three 
months “‘vacation,”’ here are some of the 1953 accomplish- 
ments as gleaned from the Council’s recent Annual report, 
“Blueprint for Safety’: a recurring pedestrian education 
program in support of the WAIT-WALK pedestrian lights 
installed late last year; completion of a police traffic en- 
forcement survey for which the Council assumed more 
than half of the cost, by the International Police Chiefs 
Association and which was approved by the City of 
Worcester; the development of several other phases of 
traffic studies resulting from the survey; adult traffic guards 
for school crossings in support of which the safety council 
carried on a public education program; development of 
off-street parking lots resulting from a survey; a teen-age 
Traffic Safety Conference and area-wide adult Trafh 
Safety Conference to tie in with local efforts with Gover- 
nor Herter’s Merit-rating and Highway Traffic Safety Pro- 
gram. The traffic progress is in line with the “expanded 
concept” of NSC Chapters, in that it aids facilitation, 
parking, etc. Marked accomplishment also could be listed 
for the Council’s activities in industrial, fleet, child and 
home and fire prevention divisions. 


"Results Count" in Seattle 

Community Safety is rolling along in Seattle and King 
County according to the President's Report for 1953, re- 
cently distributed to 1,000 members and prospects and to 
more than 80 organizations that have cooperated actively in 
carrying on the Seattle-King County Safety Council’s many 
programs during the past year. Seattle had fewer traffic 
deaths in 1953 than in any year since the first traffic records 
were kept 31 years ago. There were 39 fatalities last year 
in Seattle, and in the county there were 100 deaths—which 
means a county-wide saving of 31 lives compared with the 
1952 record. In an interesting section captioned “Results 
Count” the report details a broad educational program of 
activities, including the successful County Traffic Safety 
Conference held last Fall, the “Bike Rodeo,” the “Watch 
When You Walk’’ pedestrian emphasis campaign, the 
“100 Deathless Day Campaign,” a child safety drive and 
many other worthwhile pzojects. 


St. Joseph Makes Best Record 
Its best accidental death record since such records were 
first kept, was made in St. Joseph, Mo., during 1953. 
Fatalities in all types of accidents totaled 26. The city 
made its best traffic accident record, with four deaths and 
162 injuries during the year. A strong traffic law enforce- 
ment program was one of the factors that undoubtedly 
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Fibber and Molly Take a Bow 





IBBER McGee and Molly, long-time residents of mythical 

“Wistful Vista,” step out of make-believe radio role to receive 
kudos from Earl F, Campbell (right), Western region director 
of the National Safety Council. Fibber (in private life Jim 
Jordan) was voted NSC Public Interest Award for “Exceptional 
Service to Safety.” He recorded spot safety announcements now 
being used by nearly 1,400 radio stations. Molly (Mrs. Jordan) 
holds the award. 


influenced the trafic improvement. Also a vigorous edu- 
cational program was conducted throughout tke year by 
the St. Joseph Safety Council. Of the 9,009 arrests made 
for moving hazardous violations during 1953, there were 
8,332 convictions. The council is urging the city officials 
and courts to continue their strict impartial enforcement 
program. 


Safety Via Auto Show 


Hard work paid off for the San Francisco Chapter which 
has completed a nine-day run at the 1954 San Francisco 
Auto Show. In cooperation with the San Francisco Police 
Department, the California Highway Patrol and other 
agencies, the chapter presented a traffic safety display com- 
plete with movies, driver reaction machines and other 
gadgets that were seen by an estimated 80,000 persons who 
attended the show. The highlight of the display was Walt 
Disney’s ‘Motor Mania’’ film which was seen by more than 
12,000 viewers. City police and highway patrolmen gave 
driver reaction tests to 2,500. Twenty-five volunteers 
manned the booth in shifts for the 117 hours it was open 
during the nine consecutive days. Another feature, arranged 
by the chapter and the newly organized California High- 
way Safety Council, was the display of a 24-sheet poster, 
used «in connection with the state program, captioned 

To Page 22 
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“Crazy Drivers” booklet was a big hit with 
Detroiters, featured the antics of such traffic 
“ooftie-goofties” as “Dreamer Dan, the lane 
straddler”’—bane of all who drive in traffic. 
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“Pullaway Pete” was another who got the full 
treatment from “Crazy Driver” booklet cartoon- 
ists. This zany character features the "NO Look” 

He just pulls out willy-nilly and the Lord help 


the slow-witted. 
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Drivers weren't the only target of Detroit traffic 
safety effort. “Wacky Walkers” booklet hit at 
goof-ball pedestrians. Here are “Talkin’ Tillie 
and Gabb Gertie,” two well known public en- 
emies of tc crosswalks. 





“Impulsive Ivan” was bx 
stick. His transition fre 
is so abrupt that not eve 
at a given moment. Yo 
a toaster the way he po 
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Most recent booklet to hit Detroit is Traffic This cartoon crack is aimed at the horn blower, 
Safety Association’s “Harry the Hog vs. Cour- scourge of eardrums and society in general. 
teous Carl.”” This reminds readers that courtesy Here’s a guy who uses his horn instead of his 
is contagious. “Throwing mud in any form isa brain. This booklet and “Crazy Drivers” were 


dirty thing to do,” comments Carl. And most distributed in cooperation with the Inter-Industry 
pedestrians will agree. Highway Safety Committee. 














TEPPING out of the pages of three cartoon booklets, the characters shown 
here, have enlivened traffic safety programs in Detroit in recent years. 


For the past few years, every summer the Traffic Safety Association of Detroit 


has developed a program based on a cartoon booklet, depicting some aspect of 
driving or walking safely. One summer it was defensive driving, another it was 
unsafe pedestrian practices and last summer it was courtesy—or discourtesy—by 
both drivers and pedestrians. 





Don Slutz, managing director of the Association, originated this type of pro- 
gram, when he inaugurated the theme ‘Look Out for That Crazy Driver.” To 
liven up the program, the Association worked out a series of cartoons graphically 
illustrating the crazy things some drivers do. Each character was given a name, 
such as “Weaving Willie, Mayhem Max and Dreamer Dan,” illustrative of the 
driving antic. 

Police officials and traffic safety engineers helped the Association pick ‘12 of 
the many stupid, selfish and dangerous things that some drivers do which mark 
them as crazy drivers.” 

A Detroit newspaper printed the series, one cartoon each day for 12 days on 
Page One. The response from readers was so great that the Association decided 
to prepare its “Crazy Drivers’ booklet. The Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee became the national distributor for the booklet, handling more than 
one million copies. This sparked the Association’s promotion of other cartoon 
booklets. 

The “Crazy Driver’’ program was followed by “Wacky Walkers.” Again the 
same formula was used. ‘““Dodgin’ Dick, Umbrella Della, Stubborn Stu” and 
others appeared on the front page of a Detroit Paper and later were compiled in 


a booklet. While humorous in approach, the underlying theme of the program 
was deadly serious. 





The third booklet developed the theme “Courtesy Is Contagious.” Two differ- 
ent characters give their comments on a specific act of courtesy or discourtesy. 
“Courteous Carl” and “Harry the Hog” are the characters. You can judge from 
with a built-in pogo their names what their reactions are. 

driver to pedestrian Detroit has found that humorous cartoons, used judiciously, not only ‘‘dress 
gty tem te up” traffic safety programs, but also prove effective in creating trafhc safety 
up without warning. consciousness among its citizens. 
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“Hold Your Horses.’ More than 500 
of these 24-sheet bulletins are on dis- 
play along streets and highways 
throughout the State 


lver Larson Convalescing 

Iver Larson, manager of the San 
Francisco Chapter, NSC, is back at 
his office, after recovering from a 
serious illness that kept him hospital- 
ized for more than a month. His 
many friends in San Francisco and 
across the country will be pleased to 
learn that he returned to work on 


March 8 


Twin Cities Drivers’ School 


Repeaters and flagrant traffic viola- 
tors in St. Joseph and Benton Harbor, 
Mich., may find their sentences include 
school terms as well as fines or jail 
stays. A sweeping new trafhic safety 
program in the Twin Cities will soon 
be in full swing according to Manager 
Gerald Shipman of the Safety Council. 
he heart of the new program will be 
a joint mayors’ committee designed to 
enlist a wider cross-section of the 
community to work on trafhic prob- 
lems. The Safety Council already has 
three projects in operation, an annual 
truck roadeo, Berrien County's ‘‘Safest 
City Contest” and the Teen-Age Dri 
ers conference 


Westchester Council Expands 

The Westchester County Safety 
Council, functioning in the commuter 
section about 25 miles north of New 
York City, recently announced a plan 
to raise a $90,000 budget for three 
years Operations on an expanded scale 
Local industries and mercantile estab 
lishments will be solicited. A steering 
committee is headed by Judge E. A 
Scott. The Council plans to devote 
most of its efforts to an intensive 
county-wide traffic safety program. 


Pawtucket Annual Meeting 

The 30th Annual Meeting of the 
Blackstone Valley Safety Council was 
held in Pawtucket on January 20 and 
featured the presentation of special 
awards for outstanding contributions 
to community safety to Radio Station 
WPAW ; the “Pawtucket Times’: and 
the “Providence Journal”; Coca Cola 
Bottling Company; the Police Depart- 
ments of Central Falls, Lincoln and 
Cumberland; and to the driver train- 
ing instructor of Central Falls High 
school. Inter-Plant Contest awards 
were also presented Harold C. Stanz 
ler, personnel director of Collyer In- 
sulated Wire Company was re-elected 
president for 1954 


Behind the 8-Ball 


Dwight Crofford, safety director, Idaho's State Department of Highways, 
puts the finger on the 8-Ball award—the booby prize—used in the quart- 
erly safety contests of the department. Ellis Mathes, traffic engineer, 
looks on as Keith Englund, personnel officer, holds the unwelcome award. 


SAFETY “trophy” that no one wants. That's the 8-ball booby prize 
given to the Idaho Department of Highways district which chalks 
up the poorest record of chargeable vehicle accidents and disabling in- 


dustrial injuries. 


Competition for the first place plaque is spirited—among the six 
districts and the headquarters office. Awards are presented quarterly. If 


the first 


lace district slips from the top rung, even before the quarter 


has ended, the plaque is taken away and given to the district which has 


taken over at the top of the heap. 


The last place award—the old 8-ball—has been close. No more than 
one accident has been the difference between the two poorest safety 
records in any quarter 


Driver Education Workshop 

A Driver Education Workshop was 
held at Fresno, Calif., recently, under 
the joint sponsorship of the Fresno 
schools and the Fresno County Safety 
Council. According to Council Man- 
ager Walter Lunsford, this was the 
first of a series of such conferences, 
designed to promote better teaching 
techniques and to standardize the 
course in the school curriculum. Sub- 
jects included the legislative and legal 
affects of driver education, the finan- 
cial cost of accidents and high school 
driver “Roadeos.”” New testing de- 
vices for teaching were demonstrated. 


Fred Barrows Resigns 
President Richard V. Mulligan of 
the New Jersey State Safety Council 


announced the resignation of Fred L. 
Barrows, executive vice president of 
the Council. In tendering his resigna- 
tion, Mr. Barrows expressed his con- 
tinued interest in safety and indicated 
that he would likely continue in the 
field. President Mulligan commented, 
Fred Barrows was a hard worker who 
devoted a great deal of time in de- 
veloping the safety program in the 
state. The program grew in scope and 
importance under his direction and 
leadership.” Until a replacement is 
named, the work of the Council will 
be under the direction of James T. 
McGovern, who has been director of 
public relations of the Newark Safety 
Council for the past nine years and o} 
the New Jersey State Safety Council 
since its formation in 1946, 
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We Pay With Death! 


From Page 11 


and arbitrary treatment of non-crim- 
inal offenders in traffic courts well 
might be a major contributor toward 
general disrespect of law and justice. 

One of the compelling challenges 
for the traffic courts lies in the fact 
that no other force in our security 
has yet come forth with a successful 
program for making the highways and 
streets safe. Newspapers, radio, tele- 
vision, magazines, safety councils, au- 
tomobile associations, and others have 
tried. Surely they have done a great 
deal of good. So have the highway 
engineers, and so have the law en- 
forcement bodies, and so have the 
automobile manufacturers, the makers 
of tires, and all the rest. 

But the fact remains that nothing 
we have done has been good enough 
to be successful. 

There has grown up in our national 
consciousness an attitude of some- 
ching akin to futility—-worse, even 
acceptance—in facing the facts of the 
present highway toll. 

We have all seen this evidenced. 
Let 20 or so persons, from infancy to 
adulthood, be stricken with an epi- 
demic like polio, and die within the 
space of a month. A whole city will 
be aroused and authorities will begin 
working frantically to stop the disease. 

But let these same people die in 
automobile accidents in the same pe- 
riod, and we treat it almost as routine. 


Since the coming of the automobile 
more American lives have been sacri- 
ficed in motor accidents than in all the 
wars in which our nation has engaged. 
In December of 1951 the millionth 
motor death occurred. Wars, fortu- 
nately, are intermittent. But death on 
the highway is continuous. 

Despite the serious efforts over the 
years to promote uniform traffic legis- 
lation, we must admit that there is 
much to be desired in stating the rules 
which govern use of the road by motor 
vehicles. Traffic legislation through- 
out the nation should not only be uni- 
form, but as simple and sensible as 
possible. 

The nearly 70 million motorists 
driving the 55 million vehicles in the 
48 states will not bother to learn or 
comply with conflicting and compli- 
cated laws in different states and cities. 

Since 1926 a Uniform Vehicle Code 
has been in existence. It consists of 
five separate acts: the Uniform Motor 
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Vehicle Administration, Registration, 
Certificate of Title and Anti-Theft 
Act, enacted in considerable part in 17 
jurisdictions; the Uniform Motor Ve- 
hicle Operators’ and Chauffeurs’ Act, 
substantially adopted in 28 states, al- 
though every state except South Da- 
kota has a drivers’ license law; the 
Uniform Motor Vehicle Safety Re- 
sponsibility Act, enacted in principle 
in 40 jurisdictions; and the Uniform 
Act Regulating Traffic on Highways, 
containing the rules of the road and 
therefore the most important statute 
of all in providing safety, approved 
substantially in only 28 states. 

This is a disconcerting and dis- 
couraging record. It is to the shame 
of the states that Michigan alone has 
codified its motor vehicle laws with 
the Uniform Vehicle Code as a model. 


Think what it would mean to the 
cause of trafhc law enforcement in 
every state to be able to eliminate the 
irrelevant but perfectly human plea: 
“I’m sorry, but I didn’t know the law. 
It’s different in my state.” 

As long as we have ordinances such 
as we do, nobody can possibly assert 
that he knows all the law. If prac- 
ticing lawyers do not know the ordi- 
nances of their home towns, how can 
we expect the motorist, who glides 
through a score of—or a hundred 
municipalities in a single trip, to know 
them ? 


And now finally, may I repeat that 
we must improve traffic courts. You as 
lawyers and members of the A.B.A. 
are committed to that course. We must 
improve automobiles to make them 
more nearly safety perfect. And, of 
course, we must improve highways and 
build into them all modern safety 
devices. 

But as you know and as I know, we 
could do all this and still we will 
have only solved a small part of the 
problem we face. 

We must increase the individual 
responsibility of the citizen and the 
motorist through education in our 
schools, our colleges and our news- 
papers, radios and television. 

Even education won't do the job 
unless it leads to the development of 
individual responsibility. 

This is the kind of thing to which 
we must dedicate ourselves and our 
associations. 

THE END 


y 





7 GROUND SUPPORT FOR THE IRON FIST 


From Page 6 


no wooden huts or cantonment type 
barracks and came up with a new type 
of building, one that would fit in any 
modern housing project—picture win- 
dows, smooth, modern lines etc. They 
are, in fact, reminiscent of the dormi- 
tories of ultra-modern Miami Uni- 
versity. And they were built on an 
appropriation that would ordinarily 
have barely paid for the architectur- 
ally cheerless eyesores that military 
cantonments have been since time out 
of mind. 

Drapes on the windows, spreads on 
the modern bunks, lamps and rugs fur- 
nish these “homes away from home” 

-all paid for by the proceeds of the 
sports car taces and—at Offutt AFB, 
aided by the contributions of the busi- 
ness men of the community. 

As one mechanic told me, “When 
they were building the new barracks, 
like as not, the guy standing next to 
you watching to see that the job was 
done right was General LeMay.”” You 
have to mingle a bit with the men to 
get their slant. That’s where I got my 
picture of SAC’s LeMay—from driv- 
ers in the motor pools, airmen third 
class, mechanics and technicians who 


knew they would be nameless. They 
all told the same tale. 

Every SAC base is a city in itself 
with homes and varied industries, 
hotels and manufacturing plants—all 
under the all-inclusive title: SAC Air 
Force Base. From headquarters at 
Offutt, General LeMay directs three 
numbered Air Forces—the Second, 
Eighth and Fifteenth—and Air Divi- 
sions Overseas. 

Units of the Second Air Force are 
generally in the South with headquar- 
ters at Barksdale AFB (Air Force 
Base), Shreveport, La.; the majority 
of Eighth Air Force bases are located 
in the central United States with head- 
quarters at Carswell AFB, Ft. Worth, 
Texas, and the 15th Air Force bases 
are more in the western states with 
headquarters at March AFB, Riverside, 
Calif. 

In addition to numbered Air Forces 
in the United States, SAC also main- 
tains two Air Divisions overseas. They 
are the Fifth Air Division, headquar- 
tered at Rabat, French Morrocco, and 
the Seventh Air Division at South 
Ruislip, England. 

These SAC bases make for flexibil- 
ity and mobility—two of the charac- 


teristics of this enormous operation. 
Frequent rotation missions provide 
crew training and the overseas bases 
increase SAC’s ability to strike any- 
where in the world. 

SAC’s air forces include heavy and 
medium bombardment wings, strate- 
gic fighter wings, and support squad- 
rons, as well as cargo and dying tanker 
units. 

It’s difficult to appraise the accident 
prevention program of a nest of 
eagles, but that’s what it’s like in try- 
ing to analyze what makes the SAC 
safety program tick. When the whistle 
blows, the bomb bays of the huge 
bombers open and a big pod contain- 
ing all the spare plane parts and all 
the extra ammunition and crew gear 
is boosted into the plane and “‘off they 
go into the wild blue yonder”’- 
across the world. This mobility means 
we can tip the balance of air power 
in any part of the globe overnight. 

And those charged with ground 
safety at these bases at such times 
will, understandably, groan and curse 
the exigencies of the command, for 
with the crews will go the best driv- 
ers from the motor pool, the crack 
mechanics and service personnel—all 
safety-minded, low-accident personnel. 
But the breaking-in of new “hands” 
is an operational ‘‘must’’—as much a 
part of the business of the military as 
the hazards that are part of the indus- 
trial and business life of the nation. 


The prevention of accidents, ac- 


They got the commander’s goat! In ceremonies at Mindenhall, Eng- 
land, air squadron commander is given custody of “Casualty Bill,” 
goat awarded to group with poorest accident record. 


Road-e-o competition at SAC installations produces skillful drivers. 
SAC copped two of five first places in USAF Road-e-o at Minne- 
apolis (1/2-ton pick-up and 29-passenger bus class). Drivers must 
have year-long accident-free record to compete. 
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cording to SAC Regulation 32-4, is 
a “continuous command function ac- 
complished through the establishment 
and maintenance of an aggressive and 
effective ground safety program. It 
will receive the personal attention and 
direction of all commanders and their 
staff.” 


Issued by Brigadier General R. M. 
Montgomery, SAC chief of staff, for 
the Commander, General LeMay, it 
outlines clearly and concisely the pro- 
gram to be followed and the functions 
and responsibilities of those assigned 
to it. 

In direct charge of SAC’s ground 


The tail of a B-36 is 4 stories high. Giant 
workstands silhouette the big birds being 
serviced at an AF base. 


Carman Fish, Editor of National Safety 


News, and Frank Davin, Editor of PuBLic 


SAFETY, watch B-47 jet bomber being towed along the flight line at March AFB, River- 


side, Calif., by A-2 tractor. 


safety program is Major Willis H. 
Wood, who is assisted by a staff of 
civilian safety engineers and military 
safety technicians. A similar staff is 
maintained at each of the headquarters 
of the numbered Air Forces as well as 
the bases. 

At all subordinate headquarters, reg- 
ulations call for the establishment of 
an adequate ground safety staff. This 
staff is responsible to the commander 
for carrying out the program under 
the administrative supervision of the 
staff personnel officer. 


At installations, the organization is 


further augmented by employing a 
qualified civilian safety engineer and 
allocating airmen or non-com safety 
technicians as needed. 


Although the ground safety func- 
tion is placed within the air base 
group personnel activity, the ground 


safety officer is directly responsible to 
the base commander for the conduct 
and coordination of the program. 

Thus the chain of command runs 
from General LeMay through every 
echelon to keep ground accident pre- 
vention a command function. 

Major Willis H. Wood, SAC’s 
ground safety officer, is not one to 
play favorites either in dealing with 
men or with situations. ‘“Woody’’ is 
another tough-minded, career officer 
who has to sound the bugles for acci- 
dent prevention in a service that calls 
for daring—even reckless abandon at 
times. And he does just that. 

Traffic is one of his biggest head- 
aches. SAC’s experience with off-post 
accidents parallels industry's off-the- 
job accident problem, running three to 
one over those occurring on the base. 

Turn Page 


Silver batons flashing in the sun, Georgia “‘peaches” step-out to 
launch “Operation Safe Wheels” at Turner AF base, Albany, 
Ga. Blaring bands and other attention-getters marked the 
vehicle program’s launching in other parts of the country. 


Airmen get the word. Accident prevention is a cardinal tenet in 
any efficient command and SAC prides itself on its operation. 
Here personnel at an AF base get practical help from the ground 
safety officer on dealing with hazards day-to-day. 
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GROUND SUPPORT FOR THE IRON FIST 


From Page 25 


A disturbing number of injuries 
occur from the operation of private 
motor vehicles of which the airmen 
are either drivers or guests. 

Major Wood studied successful 
techniques used throughout America 

by cities and states, and official and 
non-official agencies to check the traffic 
toll. He came up with the “Opera- 
tion Safe Wheels,” a program so effec- 
tive it stymied the traffic accident 
bogie on SAC bases and installations, 
hit hardest at off-base accidents. 

“Safe Wheels’’ is such an outstand- 
ing job that rather than treat it here, 
we are giving it complete coverage in 
the May issue of PuBLICc SAFETY un- 
der title of “SAC Gives Traffic Acci- 
dents the SACK!” 

“Safe Wheels” isn’t the only pro- 
gram of traffic accident prevention in 
the Strategic Air Command. The av- 
erage age of Air Force personnel is 
about 22—a time of life when caution 
is considered “fuddy-duddy.” So 
SAC’s continuing traffic accident pre- 
vention effort has to be geared to this 
age group. It is and it works. 

The figures show SAC’s motor ve- 
hicle accident rate has been slashed 
from 3.24 accidents per 100,000 ve- 
hicle miles in 1949 to 1.25 in 1952, 
while travel tripled—20,800,000 miles 
in 1949 against 59,700,000 miles in 
1952. And, SAC slashed the rate to 
.98 in 1953 while they racked up the 
astounding total of 65,200,000 vehicle 
miles. 

Rates are funny things. You'd 
never know of the tremendous savings 
that have been accomplished by look- 
ing at the record. Like everyone, 
everywhere, SAC has been confronted 
with the paradoxical situation of de- 
creasing accident rates without a cor- 
responding reduction in accident costs. 

Main reason for this contretemps is 
that there has been a substantial in- 
crease in the charges for all classes of 
injuries in the Standard Cost Index. 
A military fatality, for example, which 
once bore a cost figure of $19,500 
now is charged at $31,500. So a 
budget-minded Air Force is anxiously 
watching the accident cost trend. 

Economy is not just the private 
concern of top-ranking Air Force ofh- 
cers. It permeates every stratum of the 


Strategic Air Command without re- 
gard for the rank or status. And it 
shows up—-sometimes unconsciously— 
in the way airmen think and talk and 
act. 

To give you an idea of how this 
works out, let’s pay a visit to a typical 
motor pool. I walked into the one at 
Offutt AFB, at Omaha, and met 
Captain T. A. Bell, from King’s Moun- 
tain, North Carolina, the motor trans- 
portation officer. He had the harried 
look of the fleet safety supervisor, but 
he was in no dither. He knew his 
facts and had them at his finger tips, 
with Staff Sergeants Gene Sheehan 
and John Merrick supplying the data 
he called for. This is the story: 

Offutt AFB motor pool has 352 
pieces of motorized equipment—ev- 
erything from carryalls, light and 
medium sedans, pick-up and half-ton 
trucks, buses and special vehicles. 
These roll up more than 1,700,000 
miles a year. In the first 11 months of 
1953, the Offutt Pool had 13 report- 
able accidents (A reportable accident 
is one with damage of $25 or more). 
Most of them occurred in the first 
four months of the year, whereupon 
Captain Bell must have ‘chewed their 
ears off’’ because in the interim— 
April through December—only four 
accidents occurred. 


And Captain Bell and his two 
sergeants had an aggrieved look, as 
though it were a personal matter—a 
blot on their record. And they spit 
out the facts distastefully—an average 
of $40 per accident. 

What did they do to chop down 
the accidents? They retrained every 
driver who so much as brushed against 
a bush. And their intensive job train- 
ing paid off. The result—top drivers 
—fewer fleet accidents—reduced costs. 

Training plus constant reminders 
from the ground safety staff have pro- 
duced safety-conscious drivers through- 
out SAC. And they are proficient in 
handling their equipment, too, as evi- 
denced by the fact that SAC drivers 
won two of the five first place awards 
in the USAF Road-e-o held last fall in 
conjunction with the American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc., in Minneapolis. 

SAC Road-e-o winners were in the 
il/,-ton pick-up an! 29-passenger bus 
classes of the USAF contest. 


We ran across another problem. A-2 
towing tractors had been chopping 
hunks out of B-47’s, brushing the big 
B-36’s. Something had to be done 
about this menace. 


The new jet bombers are too big 
and powerful to move by taxiing for 
maintenance and servicing. They have 
to be towed into place by a tractor, 
much as an ocean liner is towed into 
dock by a tug. 

The A-2 aircraft towing tractor- 
villain of the piece—is a powerful 
and versatile work horse but one full 
of expensive possibilities in the hands 
of an inexperienced or negligent oper- 
ator. The A-2 has a divided cab—one 
side for the operator, the other for 
service personnel. The driver's com- 
partment is raised while towing to 
permit full visibility, lowered for 
parking, etc. 

The diesel-powered A-2 moves 
straight forward, backward or ob- 
liquely, since all four wheels steer. 
A rough idea of the heftiness of the 
tractor can be obtained by a look at 
the tires—they’re 1600 x 25—12-ply. 
The tractor also supplies battery power 
to the airplane. No great hazard when 
rightly handled, it does require com- 
petent operation. 


Posters popped up all over SAC 
bases and flight line vehicle operation 
was alerted to the danger of sloppy 
handling of the A-2’s. The heat was 
on, and the drivers snapped out of it. 
Know-how licked the A-2_ tractor 
problem, coupled with an interchange 
of information between bases. 

Today's airfields cover vast areas. 
Runways must be shared by taxiing 
planes and motor vehicles of various 
types. With planes often parked at 
some distance from base operations 
offices, transportation must be pro- 
vided passengers and crew. Fuel trucks 
and service vehicles add to the traffic 
on the runways. There are ‘Follow 
Me” pick-up trucks which meet in- 
coming aircraft and guide them to 
parking places. And crash trucks, fire 
trucks and ambulances are always on 
hand for an emergency. 

Planes must have fuel and the stor- 
age and handling of volatile fuels are 
major problems at an Air Force base. 
Static-—a hazard present much of the 
time in all parts of the country—is 
really a problem in the Southwest. 
You don’t have to have it explained 
to you. When you reach for the door 
handle of the car or shake hands with 
a friend, it’s like trying out the “hot 
seat""—the sparks fly. 


Under such conditions refueling 
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crews are cautious in grounding. In 
some locations ground rods are driven 
ten feet into the earth to obtain sufh- 
ciently low resistance. 

Wherever possible, underground 
pressure refueling systems are being 
installed to eliminate or reduce tank- 
truck handling with attendant risk of 
spillage and fumes. These huge under- 
ground systems cut the time needed 
for refueling, and the new jet engines 
have voracious appetites. 

Jet fuel is a medium hazardous fuel, 
with vapors in a wide explosive range, 
and ordinary methods of storage and 
handling are not adequate from the 
safety standpoint. 

Thorough and comprehensive rec- 
ords and analyses mark the work of 
the SAC ground safety program at all 
bases and installations. No guesswork 
goes. And SAC headquarters periodi- 
cally briefs commanders on the cur- 
rent situation and special studies in 
problem areas are published. 

Inspections are frequent and thor- 
ough. All activities, facilities and 
areas must be inspected every three 
months. But spot checks are made of 
the hot spots. And there is a syste- 


matic follow-up of reports to see that 
corrective action is taken where 
needed. 

A board of investigating officers 
reports on serious accidents and the 
Air Police are Johnny-on-the spot to 
investigate vehicle accidents at the 
scene. 

SAC Air Force bases are very much 
a part of the community. Although 
each base or installation is, necessarily, 
almost self-sufficient, SAC never lives 
apart from its neighbors. Officers and 
men participate in civic movements, 
share the work with their civilian 
friends, do their share to make the 
total community a better place to live 
in. 

Every SAC installation has a ground 
safety council. The commanding ofh- 
cer or his deputy presides as chairman. 
The ground safety director acts as 
adviser. Council members include the 
provost marshal, personnel officer, mo- 
tor transport officer, and other key per- 
sonnel whose duties are involved in 
the safety program. Meetings are 
held monthly. 

We (Carman Fish and I) sat in 
on one such meeting at Barksdale Air 
Force Base in Shreveport, La. Major 


General Frederick E, Glantzberg, for- 
mer commander of the 4th Air Divi- 
sion, presided. Traffic problems occu- 
pied the attention of the group, and 
I was elated to find that the general 
had a comprehensive knowledge of 
what makes a traffic control and acci- 
dent-prevention program tick. Many 
an industrial leader and city father 
could have learned a lot from this 
razor-sharp officer. 

Throughout 6,000 miles of travel 
and day after day spent on the flight 
lines and the hangars, the officer's 
clubs and around the ‘‘coke’’ machines 
with the airmen, I had wondered what 
it was that kept officers such as this 
in the service. Not just generals, but 
the colonels and other command per- 
sonnel who could just about ‘‘write 
their own ticket’’ in civilian life. 

Take the commander of a B-36 for 
example: He may be a lieutenant-colo- 
nel or a major. His crew will number 
about 19, may include three majors, 
two or three captains, a few lieuten- 
ants, and most of the balance master 
sergeants. He has to know all there is 
to know about his plane and it’s a big 
ship. On the ground, the tail of a 

To Page 36 





Reduce Traffic Hazards. With Ww, 
Graubards 


Nationally Known Safety Patrol Equipment 
“THAT PROMOTES SAFETY” 


GRAUBARD’S equipment is nationally known as the school safety 
patrol equipment “that promotes safety.’’ It does this by fulfilling both 
of the conditions essential to an effective school safety patrol. 

—_ 0 eenai the wearer a definite sense of responsibility and a pride in doing his 
job well. 

Second, being ‘standard equipment” it is recognized by school children and motor- 
ists alike, insuring their respect and cooperation. 


Check up on your equipment today—we’'ll be glad to make suggestions to help 
bring it up-to-date. 
Products available include: 


Pennants 
Banners 


Raincoats 


Caps 
Arm Bands 
Boots Uniforms 


Jackets 
Letters 


Caution Flags 


Badges Trafficones 


GRAUBARD’ 
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Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








April 14-16, Charleston, W. Va. 

Twentieth Annual West Virginia State- 
wide Safety Conference. Contact Charles 
Hopkins, managing director, West Vir- 
ginia Safety Council, Inc., 316-17 Masonic 
Building, Charleston 1, W. Va. 


April 20-22, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fourteenth Annual Western New York 
Safety Conference & Exposition (Hotel 
Statler). Contact Eugene C. Hohlstein, ex- 
ecutive secretary, c/o Blaw-Knox Co., Buf- 
lovak Equipment Division, 1543 Fillmore 
Avenue, Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


April 20-22, Columbus, Ohio 

Twenty-fourth All-Ohio Safety Congress 
& Exhibit (Deshler-Hilton Hotel). Contact 
James H. Fluker, superintendent, Division 
of Safety and Hygiene, Industrial Commis- 
sion of Ohio, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


April 20-22, Detroit 

Michigan Safety Conference (Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel). Contact J. E. Moore, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Corporate Service, Inc., 
2210 Park Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. The 1955 
Conference will be held April 26-28 at 
Grand Rapids. 


April 27-28, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Northeast Indiana Safety Conference and 
Exposition. Contact Ivan A. Martin, man- 
ager, Safety Council, Fort Wayne Chamber 
of Commerce, Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 


April 27-29, St. Louis 

Central States Safety Conference (Hotel 
Chase). Contact Reyburn Hoffman, the 
Safety Council of Greater St. Louis, 511 
Locust Street, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


May 4-6, Raleigh, N. C. 

Twenty-fourth Annual North Carolina 
Statewide Industrial Safety Conference (Sir 
Walter Hotel). Contact H. S. Baucom, 
safety director, North Carolina Industrial 
Commission, Raleigh, N. C. 


May 5, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Twenty-seventh Annual Eastern Pennsy!- 
vania Satety Conference (Hotel Bethlehem). 
General Chairman George J. Frantz, Jr., 
Lehigh Valley Gas Division, U.G.L. Con- 
tact H. A. Seward, secretary-treasurer, Le- 
high Valley Safety Council, 602 East Third 
Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 


May 6-7, Baltimore 

Governor's Safety and Health Conference 
of Maryland (Lord Baltimore Hotel). Con- 
tact Joseph A. Heller, executive chairman, 
State Industrial Accident Commission, 
Equitable Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


May 7-8, Denver 

Colorado Joint Governor's Teen-Age and 
Adult Traffic Safety Conference (City 
Auditorium). Contact H. A. Storey, execu- 
tive director, Colorado Highway Safety 
Council, Room 302, State Capitol Building, 
Denver 2, Colo. 


May 12-13, Oklahoma City 

Sixth Annual Oklahoma Safety Confer- 
ence (Biltmore Hotel). Contact Bob East- 
man, manager, Oklahoma Safety Council, 
Inc., 1600 N.W. 23rd St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


May 12-14, Chicago 

Greater Chicago Safety Conference & 
Exposition (Hotel Sherman). Contact Jo- 
seph F. Stech, secretary-treasurer, Greater 
Chicago Safety Council, Suite 806, 10 N. 
Clark St., Chicago 2 


May 20-22, Norfolk, Va. 

Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Statewide Safety Conference (Monti- 
cello Hotel). Contact Wm. M. Myers, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Room 302, 1103 East 
Main Street, Richmond 19, Va. 


June 28-30, Spokane, Wash. 

Western Safety Conference. Contact Dave 
Kaye, managing director, Spokame Area 
Safety Council, 412-414 Empire State Bldg., 
Spokane, Wash. 


Sept. 10-11, Mobile, Ala. 

Fourth Annual Alabama Safety Congress. 
Trafic Conference (Hotel Admiral 
Semmes), Farm & Home Conference 
(Battle House), Teen-Age Traffic Confer- 
ence (Battle House). Contact Don Costa, 
executive director, Alabama Safety Council, 
711 High St., Montgomery, Ala. 


Sept. 14-16, Cleveland 

Sixteenth Annual Ohio State Safety Con- 
ference (Hotel Carter). Contact Michael 
L. Stefani, general manager, Greater Cleve- 
land Safety Council, Suite 508, 2073 East 
Ninth Street, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Sept. 16-17, York Harbor, Me. 


Twenty-seventh Annual Maine State 
Safety Conference (Marshall House). Con- 
tact A. F. Minchin, secretary, Industrial 
Safety Division, Department of Labor and 
Industry, August, Me. 


Sept. 26-30, New Orleans 

Sixty-first Annual Conference of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police 
(Roosevelt Hotel). Contact Edward J. 
Kelly, executive secretary, Mills Building, 
17th at Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Oct. 18-22, Chicago 

Forty-second National Safety Congress 
and Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel). 
Contact R. L. Forney, general secretary, 
National Safety Council, 425 North Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11. 


Nov. 16-19, Los Angeles 

Annual Conference of the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administra- 
tors (Ambassador Hotel). Executive Com- 
mittee Meeting, Nov. 15. Contact L. S. 
Harris, executive director, 912 Barr Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 





Chicago, Ill. 





Make Your Reservations NOW for the 42nd 
National Safety Congress & Exposition 


O-tober 18—22, 1954 








Set Dates for 
Water Safety Schools 


The Red Cross has outlined its 
water safety program for 1954. 
Aquatic and small craft schools will 
be conducted in four areas, as follows: 


Eastern Area 


Camp Lutherlyn, 
co A ere June 12- 
Camp Kiwanis, 
South Hanson, Mass...... 
Purdue University Limberlost 
Camp, LaGrange, Ind 
Silver Lake Institute, Perry, 
Wyoming County, N. Y.. 
Camp Tevya, 
Nashua, 
Camp Ockanickon, 
Medford, N. 
Camp Pequot, 
Norwich, Conn. 
New York University Camp, 
Lake Sebago, N. Y 
Luther Gulick Camps, 
South Casco, Maine 
(Small Craft School) 


. June 13-2 

June 13-2: 
. June 13-2: 
June 13-23 
June 14-24 
June 15-25 


June 16-26 


June 16-26 


Midwestern Area 


Lake Murray, Camp No. 2, 
Ardmore, Okla. 
Camp Heffernan, 
Towanda, IIl. 
Texas State College for Women, 
Te a io oo pear June 
Northwestern Military and 
Naval Academy, 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 
(Small Craft School) ; 9-19 
Lake Okoboji Lutheran Camp, 
Milford, Iowa 
Owasippe Scout Camps, 
(Camp Stuart), 
Whitehall, Mich. 
Lake Poinsett Methodist Camp, 
Arlington, S. D.. . Aug. 
St. Stephens School, 
eM OS oe cc odin sv 0 be Aug. 
Northwestern Military and 
Naval Academy, 
Lake Geneva, Wis.. 
Lake of the Ozarks Camp 2 2 < 
Kaiser, Mo. 


16-26 


Pacific Area 


Granite Dells, 
cp ee eee June 13-23 
Camp Tulequoia, 
near Fresno, Calif 
Beaver Lake, 
near Seattle, Wash 
Twin Echo, 
near Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. June 20-30 
Emerald Bay, Catalina Island, 
Calif. (Combination Aquatic 
and Small Craft School)... 
Camp Longfellow, 
Bremerton, Wash. 
(Small Craft School) 
Lake O’ the Woods, 
near Medford, Ore... .Aug. 2 


June 19-29 


June 20-30 


June 20-30 


June 20-30 
2-Sept. 1 


Southeastern Area 


Camp Carolina, 
Brevard, N. C June 7-17 
Aug. 23-Sept. 2 
Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, La. > 6-16 
Roosevelt State Park, 


CRN, MIB June 9-19 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
in the field of Public Safety 


Life or Death? By George Koether. 
Look, January 26, 1954. 

It Pays to Put the “Sell” Into 
Safety. Fleet Owner, February, 1954, 
p. 49. 





eed 
Books and Pamphlets 


A Guide to Safe Living—Your 
Safety Manual by Bill Andrews. Pub- 
lished by Science Research Associates, 
57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, IIL, 
1953. 48p 40c. 

Highway Statistics 1952. Published 
by U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, 
1953. 142p 75c. Available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Recommended Practice for Snou 
Removal and Treatment of Icy Pave- 
ments. Published by Highway Re- 
search Board, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, D. C., 3rd_ revision 
1954. 19p. 

Traffic Accident Investigators’ Man- 
ual. Published by The Traffic Institute 
of Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. 1953. 285p. $3.00. 

The Traffic Institute of Northwest- 
ern University has published the Traf- 
fic Accident Investigators’ Manual to 
replace the Accident Investigation 
Manual, which has become obsolete. 
This new publication is a 285 page, 
15 chapter textbook, and covers the 
basic problems which confront the 
trafic accident investigator. 

Each chapter or unit of the publi- 
cation deals with a specific phase of 
accident investigation and can be used 
as the basis for lessons in a training 
course. The manner in which the ma- 
terials are presented constitutes a series 
of basic training manuals on the vari- 
ous phases of accident investigation. 

It is anticipated that additional units 
will be developed on subjects that are 
not included in this publication, and 
eventually become part of a much 
larger volume. Since completion of 
these additional units may take sev- 
eral years, the units covered in this 
Manual may not have been otherwise 
available for that time if this publi- 
cation were delayed. 

We feel that this publication is a 
“must” for anyone actively engaged 
in the field of traffic accident investi- 
gation. 


Magazine Articles 
Fire Detection System Gives Home 
New Sales Appeal. Practical Builder, 
February, 1954, p. 74. 
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Helping to Break Stranglehold of 
Trafic. 
January-February, 1954, p. 30. By 

High Horsepower—Does It Mean 


A Medical Audit for City Employ- 
ees. By R. N. Klein and Dwight M. 
Bissell. Public Management, February, 
1954, p. 32. 

Night Traffic Accidents—and Light. 

David M. Baldwin. American 
City, February, 1954, p. 145. 


Municipal Signal Engineer, 





...when speeding 


—— 


is your urgent 
traffic problem 


Fast drivers are not only a menace to themselves and other motorists, 

but they also tie up valuable men in traffic control duty. 
Speed Watch is the new electrical timing system that “clocks” speeders 
and actually reduces excessive speeding... the first day in operation. 
Speed Watch is compact and fully portable... permitting set-up and 
effective operation by a single officer. The spare man can be reassigned! 
Request additional information on coupon below. No obligation. 


TRAFFIC HOUSE, INC. 
P.O. BOX 201 MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 
Gentlemen 

Please send Speed Watch Folder Number | 5 


MAIL 
THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY! 





ADDRESS __ 
CITY 
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RATION 


TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 
FOR JUNE POSTING 


Imprint deadline April 15th 


sa. year, as in the past, the National 
Safety Council and the Inter-Industry 
Highway Safety Committee will co-sponsor 
Operation Safety's May Vehicle Mainte- 
nance program on a nation-wide basis. 

Special emphasis on the program this 
May, in contrast to that of previous years, 
is toward development of a community- 
wide program, with participation of all ofh- 
cial and non-official groups in an area. 

In addition, Look Magazine will cooper- 
ate with the sponsoring organizations in 
promoting voluntary safety check programs 2 eR: cmasee 
in a selected list of 25 cities SATIRNRH — CAOGRY ORE ee wan ea te ae a 

A test project of this type was carried out T-0155-C 25x38 T-0156-B 17x23 
in Dothan, Alabama, during the last week 
in January. This program, which was organ- 
ized, financed and conducted by Dothan cit- 
izens, had a rousing response from people 
in the area, 

A total of 10,267 motor vehicles—2 out 
of 3 motor vehicles registered in the county 

went through the city’s temporary inspec- 
tion lanes. 

On hand to observe this promotional ef- 
fort were consultants from the national 
sponsoring organizations, and experiences in 
this city have been incorporated into the 
materials for the May Operation Safety kit. 

Likewise, the further experiences gained 
in the 25 selected communities this May 
will be passed on to Operation Safety users 
to aid them in future vehicle maintenance 
programs. 

These cities, selected on a population and 
geographic basis and on past trafhc safety ‘oat 
activities, are Montgomery, Ala.; Green- rece coges a4" 
wood, S. C.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Green- Pee ee ee eee ae 
ville, Miss. ; Cartersville, Ga.; Monroe, La.; T-0178-C 25x38 T-0177-B 
Kingsport, Tenn.; Garden City, Kan.; Hay- ern ee 
ward, Calif.; Wenatchee, Wash. ; St. Joseph, POSTER PRICES 
Mich.; Bemidji, Minn.; Wilmette, IIL; ; 

Hamilton, O.; Hornell, N. Y.; Casper, Traffic Posters—T-prefix to aumbor sh inan 
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The TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller 
Director, NSC Statistical Division 


February traffic toll—2,470. First time monthly 
totals have dropped below 2,500 since February, 
1951. Toll for first two months of 1954—5,370. 


Idaho . 

Kentucky 

Maryland ............... 
gS Sea 
St EE 
Maine 

California 


RAFFIC DEATHS in February 
totaled 2,470, down 2 per cent 
from the previous year. 


This was the first time in three 
years (Feb. 1951) that a monthly 
total had dropped below 2,500. 


The death total for two months was 
approximately 5,370, a reduction of 
1 per cent from the previous year. 

Only the Central Regions had 
larger totals than a year earlier. In 
the North Central Region, deaths were 
up 5 per cent, and in the South Cen- 
tral Region, they were up 7 _ cent. 
In the other four regions, death de- 
creases ranged from 2 per cent in the 
South Atlantic Region to 15 per cent 
in the Pacific Region. 


ruary, 21 reported decreases, 24 
showed increases, and 2 reported no 
change. 

For two months, 26 of the states 
reported decreases. The largest per- 
centage reduction—75 per cent—was 
reported by Vermont, with Massachu- 
setts and Washington showing cuts of 
more than 40 per cent. 

The 26 states with fewer deaths 
for two months were: 

—75% 

. —46% 

—44% 

—38% 


Vermont 

Massachusetts 
Washington ... 
Montana . 2 
Mississippi ..... . —35% 
Rhode Island .- . —33% 
let Su... =e —33% 
Delaware . . —33% 
West Virginia - . —31% 
South Carolina 


North Carolina . 
Pennsylvania 
Arizona .... 
Michigan 
Wyoming 

New York 
Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 


Cities again reported a greater drop 
in deaths than that shown for the 
entire nation. For February alone, the 
decrease among 510 cities was 7 per 
cent. For two months, it ell 
per cent, with all but one of the nine 
population groups showing reductions. 

Of the 510 reporting cities, 365 
showed perfect records in February. 
Of these, the three largest were: Okla- 
homa City, Okla. (243,500), Hono- 
lulu, T. H. (236,100), and Syracuse, 


Among 47 states reporting for Feb- aes —27% 


N. Y. (220,600). 
For two months, 295 of the cities 
still had perfect records, and of these, 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 

——————— a = the three largest were: Worcester, 
Mass. (203,500), Des Moines, Iowa 
(178,000), and Youngstown, Ohio 
(168,300). 


1952-54 
Change 


1953-54 
Change 


+9% 0 
—ite —2% 


+2% 


MONTH 1952 1953 1954 


2,660 2,900 
2,610 2,520 


January 
February 


2,900 
»4 

a MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1953-1954 


Two Months 5,270 5,420 
March 2,700 2,800 
April _ 2,640 2,900 " 
May 3,120 3,000 ine 4,000 
June 3,100 3,100 
July 3,120 3,170 : int = 
August 3,780 3,700 
September 3,300 3,300 
October 3,640 3,700 
November 3,610 3,280 
December 3,720 3,930 


5,370 


DEATHS 





TOTAL 38,000 





38,300 





All figures are National Safety Council estimates. The 1954 national estimate is 
arrived at by assuming that the percentage change from 1953 to 1954 in the states 
reporting for both years reflects the 1953-54 change in the entire country, Since national 
estimates made in this way become more accurate as more states report, revisions are 
made from time to time as new reports are received for the various months. For this 
reason the figures given above for 1954 may differ slightly from figures for the same 30,000 
months which will be published in future issues of PUBLIC SAFETY. f 
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Of the cities with fewer deaths after 
two months, the following have popu- 
lations of more than 200,000: 


Decrease 
Per Cent 


Decrease 
City in Deaths 
Worcester, Mass. —100% 
Honolulu, T. H.. — 75% 
Columbus, Ohio — 67% 
San Antonio, Tex. 60% 
Baltimore, Md. 58% 
Long Beach, Calif. 56% . 
Norfolk, Va. . — 50% 
Washington, D. C. 46% 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - 46% 
Louisville, Ky. . 43% 
Fort Worth, Tex. 43% 
Indianapolis, Ind. 39% 
San Diego, Calif. - 39% 
Kansas City, Mo. 36% 
Cincinnati, Ohio 33% 
Omaha, Nebr. 33% 
Buffalo, N. Y. 30% 
Seattle, Wash. - 29% 
Portland, Ore. .... 18% 
Toledo, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill. -...... 
New York, N. Y. 
Houston, Texas - 
St. Louis, Mo.... 
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—___. CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS. 


BBB ve creases 


FIRST 2 MONTHS, 1953 TO 1954 


WH. +407 
vv. - 75% XN 


~MASS. - 46% 
Na -33% 


CONN. HO CHANGE 
“J 8 -I7TZ 


> 


~33% 
-25% 


NATIONAL 
ESTIMATE 


2 MONTHS 


-1% 


GB) creases on wo CHANGE Ca nett 








Los Angeles, Calif. 


TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities except Louisi- 
ana, Michigan and Ohio, where registrars of vital statistics 
report. 

Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated an- 
nual number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that 
deaths for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal 
pattern. State population rate is the estimated annual number 
of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly 


average of deaths will remain at the present average for the 
rest of the year. Population rates are based on the July 1, 1952, 
census, 

States shown in heavy type have improved in 1954 compared 
with 1953, or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 


Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
miles of travel. 


(The 1954 mileage rate is for only one month.) 


% Changes 

Deaths 1953 1952 1954 1954 
Identical Period to to Pop. Mile 
1952 1954 1954 Rate Rate 


Months 
Re- 
ported 1954 1953 
TOTAL 
if Reeree of 5,420 5,270 - 1% 
Ala. .. ashe 2 91 100 45% 
pM ee: 72 80 66 10% 
) pene a 62 0 
a {3 14% 
Coio. 2 2 33 + 27% 
Conn. ‘ 0 
| Ae a ae 33% 
RS "pencateesincsitt ‘ +- 14% 
- 59% 


76 
al" 


6 i fe Se a ae 


1% 
3% 
48% 
1% 
26% 
25% 
16% 
25% 
140% 
5% 
Minn. ined 8 ) 16% 
an 35% 
Mo. . 2 5% 
Mont. ...... 38% 
ee 3 2 33 + 96% 
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% Changes 

Deaths 1953 1952 

Re- Identical Period 
ported 1954 1953 1952 


to to 
1954 1954 





14 20% 

8 40% 

124 17% 

56 60 23% 

276 41% 

157 155 12% 

16 19% 18% 

+ 2% 10% 

72 + 26% — 4% 

58 + 10% 39% 

11% 6% 

9 33% 20% 

129 27% 27% 

18 6% 36% 

88 é 32% 21% 

t 5% 4% 

30 2 33% 35% 

16 75% 33% 

130 + 2% 1% 

44 78 64 4% — 31% 

42 61 55 31% — 24% 

94 102 20% + 11% 

21 22 146 — 5% + 31% 
CANADIAN PROVINCES 
6 + 


14% 
75% 
21% 
15% 

1% 


11% 


++) 4+14+1 
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11 + 83% 57% 


3 4 - 33% 50% 





TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents 
that occurred in the city. Nontraffic 
motor-vehicle deaths (where the accident 
occurred on home or industrial premises) 
are not included; nor are deaths in the 
city from accidents occurring outside. 

Rankings are based on the 1954 regis- 


1954 1954 
Two Months Reg. Pop 
1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 


. REPORTING CITIES . . 28 
Group I (1,000,000 and over) 


Los Angeles, Calif. 55 56 35 
Detroit, Mich 42 42 28 
All cities in this group 

. New York, N. Y. 93 (99 109 
Philadelphia, Pa 33 30 

5. Chicago, II. oar 72 62 


Group II (750,000 to 1,000,000) 


. Washington, D. C. 7 13 
All ciites in this group 
. Baltimore, Md 
San Francisco, Calif 
. Se. Louis, Mo. 
5. Cleveland, Ohio 


Group III (500,006 


. Seattle, Wash. 

. Cincinnati, Ohio 

. Buffalo, N. Y. 

. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
All cities in this group 
Dallas, Tex. 10 
New Orleans, La 7 

. Houston, Tex. 16 17 
Milwaukee, Wis 16 14 


Www NN ly 
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Group IV (350,000 to 500 


Denver, Colo 
. Columbus, Ohio 
. San Antonio, Tex. 
. Louisville, Ky. 
All cities in this group 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 3 
7. Portland, Ore. 13 
. San Diego, Calif. 12 
Memphis, Tenn 7 5 
Atlanta, Ga 10 12 
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Group V_ (200,000 to 350,000) 


pen wow®uUNS BALLOON: 


. Worcester, Mass. 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Norfolk, Va. 

- Honolulu, T. H. 

. Omaha, Neb. 
Providence, R J 
Syracuse, N 

- Long Beach, Calif. 

. Fort Worth, Tex. 

. Toledo, Ohio 
All cities in this group 
Dayton, Ohio 
Akron, Ohio 
St. Paul, Minn 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Rochester, N. Y 
Birmingham, Ala 


oom 
os 


CWO ROY SAVINGS 


ims. 
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Group VI (100,006 200,000) 


a 


. Des Moines, lowa 

. Youngstown, Ohio 

Erie, Pa. 

- Corpus Christi, Tex. 

. Springfield, Mass. 

SS %  " am 

4 Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Berkeley, Calit 

Little Rock, Ark. 

Montgomery, Ala. 

. Wichita, Kans. 

. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

. Sacramento, Calif. 

Flint, Mich. 

. Hartford, Conn. 

. Rockford, Ill. 
Wilmington, Del 

. Bridgeport, Conn. 

. El Paso, Tex. 

Peoria, [ll 
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tration death rate which is the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1953 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


1954 1954 
Two Months Reg. Pop 
1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 


6 


. Salt Lake City, Utah... 
i ‘ Sy 6. 


. Amarillo, Tex. 


23. Duluth, Minn. 

. Lubbock, Tex. . 

. San Jose, Calif... 

. Spokane, Wash. 
Elizabeth, N. J.. 
Charlotte, N. C.. 

. WwW aterbury, Conn 

. Utica, N. Y. = 
All cities in this group. 

. Pasadena, Calif. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Shreveport, La. .. 

. Evansville, Ind. 7 
. New Haven, Conn. 
Arlington, Va. .. 

. Nashville, Tenn. 

. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Trenton, N. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Canton, Ohio . 
Baton Rouge, La 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Gary, Ind. _ 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Reading, Pa. .. 
Yonkers, N. Y 
Tampa, Fla. 
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Group VII (50,000 100,000) 


. Schenectady, N. Y. 1 
Kalamazoo, Mich 0 
Raleigh, N. C.... 0 

. Topeka, Kans. . 1 
Jackson, Miss. ) 

. Pueblo, Colo. . 

. Springfield, Ohio 

. Richmond, Calif. 

. Roanoke, Va. 

. Binghamton, N. Y. 
Muncie, Ind. 

St. Joseph, Mo... 

. Columbus, Ga. 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 
Durham, N. C... 

. Pawtucket. R. I.. 

. New Britain, Conn. 
Sioux Falls, S$. D 
Awusete, Ti... utes 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Alameda, Calif. 

. Charleston, S. C.. 
Covington, Ky. ... 

. Lorain, Ohio ....... 

. New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Berwyn, Il. : 

; Wheeling, W. Va. 

. Brockton, Mass. 

. Fort Smith, Ark.. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 

3. Stockton, Calif. 

. Lansing, Mich. 

. Pontiac, Mich. 
Lincoln, Neb. ... 

. Winston-Salem, N. C. 

. Santa Monica, Calif 

. Greensboro, N. 

. Alexandria, Va. 
Decatur, Til. : 
Terre Haute, Ind 
Racine, Wis. ...... 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Davenport, Iowa 
loliet, bansielibiee 
Sioux City, Iowa 

i8. Huntington, W. V 

49. Johnstown, Pa. 

50. Albuquerque, N. M 

51. Hamilton, Ohio 

52. Evanston, Ill 

All cities in this 
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total vehicle registration—from large to 
small. 

Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1954 compared with 1953. 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950. 


1954 1954 
Two Months Reg. Pop. 
1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 


. Stamford, Conn. .......... 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. .. 
. Lynn, Mass. as 
. Bay City, Mich......... 
. Bethlehem, Pa. ..... 
. San Mateo, Calif...... 
. Portland, Me. 
- Manchester, 
. Orlando, Fla. 
. Greenville, S$. C 
. Springfield, Ill. ... 
Dubuque, Iowa 
. Pittsfield, Mass S 
. Charleston, W. Va.. 
. Waco, Tex. ooge 
Jackson, Mich. 
. Springfield, Mo 
70. cone papeds, lowa 
Columbia, 
. Saginaw, Mich. 
Dearborn, Mich 
. Green Bay, Wis. 
Gadsden, Ala. .. 
. Kenosha, Wis. ....... 
. Portsmouth, Va. ........ 
. St. Petersburg, Fla... 
. San Bernardino, Calif 
. Madison, Wis. : 
~  ' % eee 
2. Passaic, N. J. 
. Oak Park, Ill. 
. East Chicago, Ind 
- Hammond, Ind. ..... 
». Atlantic City, N. J... 
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Group VIII (25,000 to 50,0¢ 


1. Muskegon, Mich. ...... 0 0 
2. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 1 
3. Colorado Spgs., Colo. 1 
4. Boise, Idaho eine 0 
5. West Allis, 0 
6. Santa on lg Calif 0 
7. Palo Alto, Calif... 0 
8. Billings, Mont. i 0 
9. Lake Charles, La...... 0 
10. Vancouver, Wash. .. 0 
11. Wyandotte, Mich. . 1 
12. White Plains, N. Y. 0 
13. San Leandro, Calif... 1 
14. Poughkeepsie, ay, a's 0 
15. ey Hills, Calif. 2 
16. Kokomo, Ind. ....... 0 
17. Independence, Mo. 1 
18. Elgin, Ill. ests 0 
19. Waukegan, Ill. ....... 
ey Rock Island, Ill....... 
Lakeland, Fla. 
2 Appleton, Wis. 
23. La Crosse, Wis.. 
24. Council Bluffs, lowa 
25. Hagerstown, 
. Elyria, Ohio 
27. Jamestown, N. Y. 
28. Oshkosh, Wis. 
29. Moline, =? ; 
30. Plainfield, x. 
. Enid, Okla saan 
32. Zanesville, Ohio 
33. Middleton, Ohio ... 
34. Bloomfield, N. J 
35. Newport News, Va. 
36. Wilmington, N. C... 
37. Eau Claire, Wis........ 
38. Portsmouth, Ohio 
39. Ferndale, Mich. 
40. East Cleveland, Ohio 
41. Manchester, Conn. 
42. Newburgh, N. 
43. Beloit, Wis. 
14. Bloomington, Ind 
15. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
16. Chicopee, Mass. 
47. Pine Bluff, Ark. 
i8. Lynchburg, Va. 
19. Wausau, Wis. .- 
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Two Months 


1954 1953 1952 


. East Hartford, Conn. 0 

. Rochester, Minn. 

2. Wauwatosa, Wis 

. Burlington, Iowa ..... 
Waltham, Mass. ... 

. Rapid City, S. D.... 

. Stratford, Conn. 

. Danbury, Conn, ....... 

. Danville, Va. 

. Rome, N. Y.. 

Fond du Lac, Wis.. 

. Kankakee, Iil. ..... 

y Galesburg, | ae 
3. Barberton, Ohio 

. Parkersburg, W. 

. Bloomington, IIl. ..... 

. Manitowoc, Wis. ...... 

. Alliance, Ohio 

. Watertown, N. 

Fitchburg, Mass. 

. Mason City, Iowa 

~ 
2. Norwich, Conn. ... 

Kingston, N. Y......... 
est Haven, Conn 

. Hamden, Conn. 

Lockport, N. Y. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
. Gainesville, Fla. 

. Linden, N. J......... 

. West Orange, N. J 

. Petersburg, Va. 

. Provo, Utah 
3. Superior, Wis. 

. Bangor, Me. .. 

. New Kensington, Pa. 

. Torrington, Conn. 

. Greenwich, Conn. 

. University City, Mo 

. Fairfield, Conn. 

Milford, Conn. 

. Shaker Heights, 
2. Teaneck, ps 
3. conrees. N. H. 

Lebanon, Pa. 

athe Forks, N. D 

. Belmont, Mass. 

. West Hartford, Conn. 
Tucson, Ariz. 
All cities in this group 
Pensacola, Fla 
Battle Creek, Mich 
Mansfield, Ohio 

2. Abilene, Tex. 

. Ann Arbor, 
4. Reno, Nev. ..... 

. Elkhart, Ind. 

. Pomona, Calif. 

7. Elmira, N.Y... 

. Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Everett, Wash. 

. Lafayette, Ind. . 

. Richmond, Ind. 

. Great Falls, Mont 
3. Meriden, Conn. 

. Tallahassee, Fla 

. Royal Oak, Mich. 

. Fargo, N. 

. Arlington, Mass. 

. Sandusky, Ohio . r 

. Clarksburg, W. Va 

. W. Palm Beach, Fla 

. Steubenville, Ohio 

Montclair, N. J.. 

. Euclid, Ohio ......... 

. New London, Conn 

. Odessa, Tex. ..... 

. Hackensack, N. J 

. Oak Ridge, Tenn 

St. Cloud, Minn 
Middletown, Conn 
High Point, N. ¢ 

. Winona, Minn. .. 

Parma, Ohio ... 
Vallejo, Calif. -.. 
Warren, Ohio . 
Kearny, N. J.. 

Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. .. 

. Granite City, Ill.. 

, es Conn. 
Hamtramck, Mich. . 
. Lincoln Park, Mich. 
Marion, Ohio 


‘Ohio 


Mich 


‘Group IX (10,00¢ 


Modesto, Calif. ... 
Birmingham, Mich 
Kenmore, a 

. Casper, Wyo. ... 
Klamath Falls, Ore 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
Ventura, Calif 

. Benton Harbor, Mich. 

. Butler, Pa. . 
. Holland, Mich 
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1954 1954 


Reg. 


Pop. 


Rate Rate 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
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0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0 
0. 
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1954 1954 
Two Months Reg. Pop 


1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 


Waukesha, Wis 0.0 
Janesville, Wis 0.0 


3. Ypsilanti, Mich. 
. Chillicothe, Ohio 


Uniontown, Pa. 
Longview, ¥ ash. 
Daly City, Calif 
Ponca City, Okla 
Austin, Minn. 
Salisbury, N. C 
Lodi, Calif. sities 
East Detroit, Mich 
La Porte, Ind...... 


a Richland, Wash. 
C 


Sumter, S. 
Big Springs, Tex.. 


27. Mankato, Minn. 
. Niles, Mich. 


Hazel Park, Mich 


. Freeport, Il. 


Fremont, Ohio 
Statesville, N. € 
Roseville, Mich 
Chicago Heights, Ill 
Robbinsdale, Minn 


. Vincennes, Ind 


Frederick, Md. 
Ohio 
Port Chester, 
Ames. Iowa 


N. Y 


. Huntington, Ind. 
2. St. Louis Pk., 
Mont 
Ohio 
D. 


Minn. 
Helena 


Minot, . 
Bismarck, N. D. 
Kinston, N. C 
La Grange. IIl 
Owosso, Mich 
Hibbing, Minn 
Ocala, Fla 
Goshen, Ind 


. Astoria, Ore. 


Frankfort, Ind. 
Anchorage. Alaska 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


. Bristol, Pa. 


Orangeburg, S. C 
McAlester. Okla 
Emporia. Kans 
Bluefield, W. Va 
Marietta, Ohio 
Streator, Ill. ......... 
South Portland. M: 
Martinsburg, W. V 
Leominster, Mass 
Dodge City. Kans 


. Stillwater, Okla. 
. Westport, Conn. 


Highland Park, II! 
Sterling. Tl 


. Xenia, Ohio 


Wilmette, Ill 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Annapolis, Md. 
Brainerd. Minn 
Elmwood Park. Ill 
Greenwood. Miss 
Fostoria, Ohio 
Richfield, Minn 
Arkansas Citv 
Calif. 
Beckley. W. Va 
Cranford, N. J 


Kans 


. New Bern, N. C. 


Watertown, Wi 


. §. Charleston, W. Va. 


St. Augustine, Fla 
Highland Park, Tex 
Moorhead, Minn 
Faribault, Minn 
Garden City, Kans 
East Haven, Conn 
Lag Ind 

Windham, Conn. 
Naugatuck, Conn 
Norfolk. Neb 
Fergus Falls. Minn 
Owatoona, Minn 
Shorewood, Wis 
Las Cruces, N. M 
Lamesa, Tex 
Sault St. Marie 
Sweetwater, Tex 
Beaver Dam, Wis 
South Orange, N 
Marshfield. Wis. 
Vernon, Conn 
Ansonia, Conn 
Gardner, Mass 
Wethersfield, Conn 
St. Joseph, _ Mich 
Atchison, 


Mich 


Hawthorne, N 
Central Falls, R 





1954 1954 
Two Months Reg. 
1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 


. Mitchell, S. D 0.0 
Fort Madison, ra. 0 
Winnetka, Ill. .......... 0 
Ecorse, Mich. ... 2 6. 
Virginia, — alt 0 
Rye, N. bean 0 
Massena, W +" eee 0 
Shelton, Conn. . 0. 
Charles City, Iowa... 0. 

27. Bristol, Va. aoe oes 0 

8. Cudahy, Wis. 

29. Hornell, N. Y 

Logan, Utah ... 

. Bellefontaine, Ohio... 
Red Wing, Minn..... 
Needham, Mass. ....... 
Dyersburg, Tenn. 
Whitefish Bay, Wis... 
Darien, Conn. .. 
Bemidji, Minn. ... 
Two Rivers, Wis....... 
Moundsville, W. Va. 

. So. Milwaukee, Wis. 

. Grosse Pre. Pk., Mich. 
Cadillac, Mich 
La Salle, Ill. 
Swampscott, Mass 
Bellaire, Ohio ....... 
Winchester, Conn 

. Windsor, Conn. 
Branford, Conn 
Southington, Conn. 
Webster, Mass 
Ashland, Wis an 
Ridgefield Pk., N. 
Derby, Conn ke 
West Lafayette, Ind 
Watertown, Conn 
Stonington, Conn 
All cities in this group 
age Mich. ‘ 

Walla Walla, Wash. 
Morgantown, W. Va 
Rock Hill, S. € 
Westfield, N. J 
Meadville, Pa 
Endicott, N. Y 
Redlands, Calif 
Connersville, Ind 
Albert Lea, Minn.. 
Reidsville, N. C 
South St. Paul, Minn. 
Stevens Point, Wis 
Alpena, Mich. 
Attleboro, Mass 

72. Weirton, W. Va 
Muskegon Hgts., 
East Moline, Ill 
Brookfield, Ill 
Athens, Ohio 
Calumet City, 
Rahway, N. J 
Marinette, Wis 
iver Forest, 
Ironwood, 
Middleboro, 
Beacon, ; 
Wallingford, Conn 
Groton, Conn 
River Rouge, Mich 
Mansfield, Conn 
Killingly, Conn 
Enfield, Conn 1 0 


IDAAAAAR RRO 


Mich. 


2 0 31.6 
0125.0 


CANADIAN CITIES 


. Vancouver, B. C. ;.4 
Toronto, Ont 8 8 
Montreal, Que 


Michigan State College 
Plans New Traffic Center 


Michigan State College plan 
Highway Traffic Center to coordi 


Pop 


29.9 


30 
38 
44 
51 
37 
36 


45 


25.2 


25. 


31 


43.2 


38 
51 
38 


56.3 
42.3 


55 
$2 
58 
4? 
70.6 


58 


2120 


120 


38.7 


Bt 
nate 


departments and services now contrib- 


uting to education and training in 
highway traffic field. 


the 


The Center was proposed after a 
two-year study financed by an Auto- 


motive Safety Foundation 
through the Association of 
Grant Colleges and Universities. 


grant 
Land- 











Motor-Vehicle Injuries 


With 31 states reporting injury data for twelve months, and fourteen more 
states reporting for three to eleven months, the change in numbers of injuries 
was a little over two and one-half per cent, which has been rounded to three 
per cent. During the same months for these 45 states, deaths were a full one 
per cent higher. 

The table below will be the last one showing changes from 1952 to 1953. 
Next month, comparisons between 1953 and 1954 will begin, and these should 
prove especially interesting. 

Injury reporting requirements and procedures have been in a state of flux 
for a long time, but there seems to be evidence of some stabilization develop- 
ing. As this happens, comparisons will be more meaningful. Undoubtedly, 
the comparisons shown in the table below have more significance than similar 
comparisons would have had five or ten years ago. And it is felt that com- 
parisons next year will have more significance than the ones just completed. 


A big thank you is extended to the motor-vehicle departments for their fine 
help in the year just ended, and for their continued help in the year ahead. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES, 
1953 and 1952 


1953 


% Change Ratio of 


Months Death Injuries 1952 to 1953 Injuries 


$ 
Reported 1953 1952 1953 1952 Deaths Injuries to Deaths 


ee 30,414 30,114 889,623 867,215 + 1 
Ala. - 2 803 757 4,669 4,608 + ¢ 
Ariz. . 2 394 393 6,398 5,922 
ERS. cine 2 454 464 3,060 2,888 
Calif. . 4 ? 393 3,517 106,427 110,874 
Colo. = 4 337 382 9,433 9,553 
Conn 160 115 9,238 9,317 
Del. 2 110 82 2,352 2,321 
Fla. 3 279 267 ,030 5,358 
as « . 2 915 966 ,226 11,285 
Idaho 28 26 539 548 
Hl 2 2,179 ,lll 2;187 69,206 
Ind 4 273 »275 33,650 33,170 
la 2 600 531 ,016 18,489 
Kans : 2 579 2 ,164 8,636 
Ky ation J 836 2,083 11,770 
a: esti aeesba 2 700 5,838 5,305 
Me. natabaataht 2 172 3 ,514 2,323 
Md. 2 523 ,569 14,263 
Mass. 523 . ,230 58,196 
Mich = 2 874 . 892 48,625 
Minn 2 636 059 19,294 
Miss 2 455 ,405 2,934 
Mo 2 ,017 J 332 11,228 
Mont > 108 3 ,176 943 
Neb. 2 343 7,455 7,958 
Nev. 33 2 373 399 
,822 4,324 
,786 28,368 
334 3,356 
,545 143,974 
171 15,409 
,122 966 


,310 11,425 
369 563 15,122 
,624 j 138 67,134 


626 991 5,479 
186 ,423 1,428 
734 32 8,313 
2,342 r ,167 50,523 
209 945 5,140 
Ay eae 2 80 ) 2,536 2,107 
a ee ; 
Wash. Sampenewatinieinn toe 478 554 »257 15,927 
W. Va. ies a oO 94 91 573 756 
. Ee — 8 535 560 13,715 13,532 
OPO | sccchicaetns D 135 121 1,563 1,453 +1 + 
*1953 and 1952 injuries not comparable due to new reporting law Januiry 1953 and are not 
included in total. 








Ground Support 
for the "Iron Fist" 
From Page 27 


B-36 is four stories high. There are 
ten engines and 19-foot propellers. 
Four are jets. From wing tip to wing 
tip is almost the length of a football 
field. Quite a plane! Yet a man like 
this, who has in his care 19 lives, a 
$3,500,000 plane and—sometimes the 
fate of his country—makes less money 
than many a building trades craftsman. 

These are dedicated men. 

When you review SAC’s impressive 
safety record, the discipline and sacri- 
fice that stack up with anything in the 
world, you know SAC’s ground safety 
program is the finest kind of insurance 
for America. 

Just one item—the 1953 “Safe 
Wheels” campaign—chalked up these 
impressive gains: A 29 per cent de- 
crease in all vehicular fatalities, a 22 
per cent drop in vehicular injuries, 
a 28 per cent slash in government 
motor-vehicle accidents, and a $608,- 
600 saving over the comparatively 
“good” record of the previous year. 

The “Safe Wheels” campaign alone 
would have justified SAC’s ground 
safety program. 

The Strategic Air Command has 
rolled up records for notable reduc- 
tions in accidents over the past three 
years. In 1951, and in 1952 its ac- 
complishments were recognized by the 
National Safety Council’s top award 

the Award of Honor. 

Not long ago, Colonel Tubbs, ad- 
dressing an industrial institute at Fort 
Worth, Texas, explored the question 
of whether or not the cost of prevent- 
ing accidents in the U. S. Air Force 
was paying dividends. Said Colonel 
Tubbs: ‘A recent analysis of the 
USAF ground accident experience 
demonstrated that through intensifica- 
tion of the program in 1950 and 1951, 
there was a net reduction in ground 
accident losses of $41,353,830 during 
this two-year period over what the 
losses would have been if the 1949 
rate prevailed. This represented a re- 
turn of $9 per dollar invested in the 
USAF ground safety program. 

“Gains associated with keeping men 
on the job and preserving material 
were not considered, although these 
are of greater immediate importance 
to the performance of the Air Force 
mission than their attendant dollar 
ravings.” 

You begin to understand this phi- 
losophy when you've been along the 
flight lines, talked with the men from 
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the peach and blue stratosphere. 
They're irreplaceable! 

And, somehow, you can’t forget 
how Patton died—General George 
Patton, the firebrand, the genius of 
the slashing, knife-like tank thrust, or 
General Welton Walker, the battle- 
wise fighting general, both of them 
victims of death from motor vehicle 
accidents. Both irreplaceable! 

And Patton’s voice whispers across 
the years, “This is a helluva way to 
die!” 

You wonder about it as you try to 
size up SAC, struggle to separate the 
one big story from the thousand- 
and-one stories that make up the 
SAC ground safety program. Sitting, 
cramped and cold in the belly of a 
bomber, you remember SAC’s insignia, 
the olive branch held with the light- 
ning bolts by the mailed fist. And 
suddenly you realize the ultimate goal 
of the Air Force is the establishment 
of peace; its immediate goal—the 
preservation of the lives of the men 
and women by whom the peace is to 
be enjoyed. 

You think, ‘““How could I have been 
so stupid not to see anything so obvi- 
ous?” This, then, is the reason why 
the program ticks. This is why dedi- 
cated men stay on in SAC—in the 
Air Force. There’s no lure for them 
in wages. They're part of a bigger 
pay-off . . . the deep satisfaction that 
comes from a lifetime of service to 
one’s country. 

And it’s good to know that SAC 
personnel assigned to the fleets of 
vehicles of every kind along the flight 
lines, on tarmac and highways—here 
and around the globe are doing their 
part to furnish ground support for the 
“Tron Fist.” THE END. 


Mahin Joins ASF 

Mason Mahin, attorney for the 
Kansas State Highway Commission 
since February of 1951, recently joined 
the staff of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation’s Laws Division. His pri- 
mary duties will be in the field of 
highway laws, according to Louis R. 
Morony, Division Director. 

Mr. Mahin will work closely with 
the Foundation’s engineers participat- 
ing in the state-wide engineering stud- 
ies of highway needs. 


A Gentle Barb 
for Inept Drivers 

It’s old-fashioned, besides being 
rude, to call the other driver blind or 
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shout obscenities at him. If you want 
to be really cutting, in the modern 
way, inquire gently how he got such 
a low ‘“‘Pohend.” 

More and more motorists are be- 
coming sensitive about their ‘‘Po- 
hends” —especially drivers for big 
fleets, like bus and taxicab companies, 
according to Dr. Harold Brandaleone, 
medical director for the Third Avenue 
Transit Systema in New York City. 


“Pohend” is a driver's rating in six 
classifications which determine his 
safety or accident potentialities. Rat- 
ings in each classification, taken to- 
gether, gave the individual's safety 
“profile.” The system was developed 
in the transportation industry along 
lines established by the United States 
Air Force in evaluating pilot candi- 
dates. 








ARE YOU 
BUDGETING FOR CHEMICAL TESTS? 


Have You Weighed the Features a Comprehensive Chemical 
Test of the Drinking Driver Should and Can Possess?** 


ACCURACY: which preserves evidence to prove 
chemically that it was alcohol and not something else 
which was affecting the suspect; which can be cross 
checked long after the test, by a chemist selected by 
the defense; 

which in every important step, from the inspection and 
approval of the condition of the testing equipment 
immediately before use to the preparation and inter- 
pretation of the evidence thereby obtained, is assured 
by the supervision of a qualified chemist or toxicolo- 
gist, and is therefore comparable to that accuracy 
rightfully demanded in courts of justice of a test for 
arsenic, strychnine or any other drug or poison. 


ON-THE-SPOT TESTING: to guide the officer's im- 
mediate action and prevent the sometimes tragic 
error of jailing without medical attention an innocent 
victim suffering, perhaps, from concussion, diabetes, 
brain tumor or other malady, but mistakenly thought 
to be drunk. 


PORTABILITY: to permit prompt collection of the sample for the chemist before the 
effect of time alters the evidence of condition of suspect at time of his offense. 


SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION: to facilitate the officer's ON-THE-SPOT test, and 


to protect the chain of evidence from impairment. 


DIVORCEMENT of the processing (by the trained scientist) of the important chemical 
evidence from association with the objective symptoms (observed by the arresting 
officer) to promote even-handed justice for all. 


ENLIGHTENED ECONOMY for the community by reducing the percentage of cases 
contested in court, and by increasing the number justly convicted because of the 
sound evidence assured by the above essential features inherent in every test made 
with an Intoximeter. Net equipment cost for the double test $2.50. 


A public discussion of chemical testing and demonstration of the Intoximeter may be 
arranged in your area for a representative group of officials and citizens concerned 
with traffic safety and law enforcement. Our lecturer will welcome the demonstration 


of other types of tests at the same time for WE INVITE COMPARISONS. 


Write for Booklet K which discusses the importance of attention to the above essentials 
of a chemical testing program as related to many court cases bearing on the meaning 
and ADMISSIBILITY OF CHEMICAL TEST EVIDENCE in courts thruout the United States. 


Industrial Relations Men: Inquire about our Test for the employee suspected of 
drinking on the job. 





**RECOMMENDED READING: 
““CHEMICAL TESTS FOR ALCOHOL IN TRAFFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT" 
Charies C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, Illinois, $2.00 


INTOXIMETER ASSOCIATION 


334 BUFFALO AVENUE NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 























Drunken 
Driving 
MUST BE STOPPED 


You can reduce this men- 
ace of the highways in 
your community by add- 
ing to your present proce- 
dure a simple accident 
must for determining in- 
toxication. 


The Harger Drunkometer. 
used nationally in indus- 
try and police depart- 
ments, is the oldest and 
most widely used of the 


breath methods. 


It convicts the guilty, pro- 
tects the innocent. and in 
every one of the hundreds 
of communities that use it. 
the Drunkometer reduces 
traflic accidents due to in- 


toxication. 


Write today for full informa- 
tion on how you can lick the 
drinking driver problem in 
your community. 


isk for folder S-104 











Rit 
——€urrent Safety Films 


Sx films, covering railroad crossing 
safety, fire prevention, and civil 
defense are listed this month. Also 
listed: forest fire prevention trailers, 
for theater and TV use. Please make 
inquiry from the source listed after 
each film, if you find they suit your 
needs, 


General Interest 

The Long Way Home from School 
(16mm sound motion) color. 20 min. 
Production date, 1953. TV o/k. The 
tragic story of what happens to those who 
tresspass on railroad property. Four people, 
ranging from elementary school age to 
young adult, go through railroad property 
to get home. Three are seriously injured, 
one is killed. In each case the shortcut 
proves to be the “long way home from 
school.”” Source: Union Pacific Railroad, 
Superintendent of Safety, Omaha 2, Ne- 
braska. Availability basis: purchase, loan 


Fire Prevention 
Safe Exit (16mm sound motion) black 
& white. 17 min. Production date, 1948 
A non-technical appeal for safe fire exits 
in all buildings where crowds of peopl 
end to gather. Shows how these exits 
un be employed in public buildings 
industries stores, during 

nergency Source: V Duprin Division 
nnegut Hardware ( 102 W. Marylanc 
Indianapolis 9, Ind. Availability basis 


Little Smokey (i6mm sound motion) 
uk & white or co 12 min. Production 
1955 TV ot Documentary on 
xey, the forest preventing bear, 
rrated by Hopal ‘ assacly For all 
groups. Source: | f f Informa 
& Education, | t Service, U. § 
pt. of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. 
ibility basis: k A for purchase 
| United Wor Fil Ir 1445 
Park Ave. New York N. ¥ 
Smokey Bear Trailers, Series Il 
(i6mm or 35mm s 1 motion) black & 
white or color Production date, 1953 
'V o/k. Three trai lesigned primarily 
for television and theatrical use, featuring 
Smokey Bear. Forest Fire prevention rules 
given Titles: Bre Your Match (40 
sec), Use Your Asi lray (40 sec ). Obey 
the Five Laws (1 min). Source: Division 


Dayton Radio Program 
Spotlights Traffic Accidents 


In Dayton, Ohio, the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Dayton Police De- 
partment and Radio Station WING 
have launched “Car 22,” a weekly 
program aimed at naking Daytonians 
trathe safety conscious ; 


The program takes the listener to 
the scene of a recent traffic accident 


in Dayton. Soun of the arriving 


of Information & Education, Forest Service, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D..C. Availability basis: loan. Also for 
purchase from United World Films, Inc., 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 


Civil Defense 


Civil Defense for Industry (16mm 
sound motion) black & white. 11 min. 
Production date, 1952. Gives details on 
defensive measures for industry against 
possible forms of sabotage and air attack. 
Shows procedures to take against atomic 
bomb attacks, and ways of organizing 
industries in times of national emergency 
Source: University of Minnesota, Audio- 
Visual Extension Service, 230 Northrop 
Auditorium, Minneapolis 4, Minn. Avail- 
ability basis: rental. 

One Plane, One Bomb, One City 
(16mm sound motion) black & white. 20 
min. Production date, 1952. Shows how 
civil defense functioned, together with the 
air force and civilians, in simulated atom 
bomb attack on New York City by air. 
Stress is on necessity for constant alertness 
and participation in the defense of our 
cities. Source: University of Minnesota, 
Audio-Visual Extension Service, 230 Nor 
throp Auditorium, Minneapolis 4, Minn 
Availability basis: rental. 

Preparing Your Home Against Atomi< 
Attack (16mm sound motion) black & 
white 11 min. Production date, 1952 
Shelter possibilities in the average home in 

vent of atomic attack. Discusses how care- 
ful consideration to construction, mate- 
rials, and location of home determines the 
necessary preparation needed to use home 
us shelter. Source: University of Minnesota, 
Audio-Visual Extension Service, 230 Nor 
throp Auditorium, Minneapolis 4, Minn 
Availability basis: rental 

The March, 1954 yore Sup- 
plement to the National Directory of 
Safety Films may be obtained from 
the Council. Single copies of this as 
well as the September and December, 
1953 Supplements will be sent free on 
request. Single copies of the Direc- 
tory sell for 75c and include copies 
of the available Supplements. 

For information on current safety 
films, contact Nancy Blitzen, film con- 
sultant, National Safety Council. 


emergency vehicles, comments of spec- 
tators and other typical noises are por- 
trayed. Witnesses to the accident as 
well as the victims themselves are 
interviewed by a Jaycee reporter. 

The 15-minute programs are tape 
recorded in advance by members of 
the Jaycee safety committee who take 
turns riding in Car 22. The tapes are 
edited by the shows’ director, Jaycee 
Don Stotter, and broadcast each Sat- 
urday as a public service. 
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National Teen-Age Road-e-o 
Preliminaries Now Underway 

Jaycees in more than 800 communi- 
ties on April 1 began local prelimi- 
naries to the third national Teen-Age 
Road-e-o to be held in Washington, 
D. C., August 10-14. The local, state 
and national Road-e-o contests are 
patterned after the National Truck 
Roadeo and give teen-agers a chance 
to become better drivers by competing 
in written quizzes and driving skill 
examinations. Each phase of the con- 
test becomes progressively more difh- 
cult from the local through the state 
to the national level. 

State contests will be held in June, 
and 50 finalists from the 48 states and 
Hawaii will receive expense-paid trips 
to Washington, D. C., to compete for 
a total of $3,100 in cash scholarships. 
Canadian Jaycees will enter an hon- 
Orary contestant in the finals. An esti- 
mated 100,000 young drivers will take 
part in the Road-e-o. Last year, 80,- 
000 teen-agers from 600 communities 
were entered in the contest. 

Competition is open to drivers who 
have not reached their twentieth birth- 
day on or before the final day of the 
national contest. Each entrant must 
have a driver's license or learner’s 
permit, and must not have been con- 
victed of a “moving” traffic violation 
for six months prior to the contest 


Ford Names Platt 
Traffic Safety Manager 

Fletcher N. Platt has been appointed 
manager of the Traffic Safety and 
Highway Improvement department, 
Ford Motor Company 

He will review and evaluate product 
design for the reduction of traff« 
accidents and crash injuries, and co- 
ordinate Ford's activities in the pro- 
motion of safe and adequate streets, 
highways and related facilities. His 
department also will work with gov- 
ernmental, civic and private agencies 
engaged in traffic safety and highway 
improvement programs. 

Mr. Platt is a native of Wayne, Pa., 
and received his degree in aeronautical 
engineering from the University of 
Michigan in 1938. For 12 years, he 
held ordnance and aircraft engineer- 
ing positions with several firms, in- 
cluding Chance-Vought Aircraft, Kai- 
ser-Fleetwings Aircraft, and Rheem 
Manufacturing Company. Part of his 
work at Kaiser was devoted to air- 
craft crash-safety design. 


Drive Carefully. Remember — every five 
minutes a chance-taker gets hurt! 
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, i : 
WA al 
THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 
Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, eftective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 
The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 
of conditions. 
It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 


Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD c _ emicsvitte, pa. 





IS COST A FACTOR ? 


THEN USE FORBES TRAFFIX TO MARK YOUR REPORTS 


£44444 444444 


Scale Size $2.00 With Rail Road Section $3.00 
Large Size (not scale) for Court and instruction use $5.00 


The Forbes Stamp Company Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 








TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of 
safety equipment. The coupon 
below will bring FREE to 
those responsible for the rec- 
ommendation or purchase of 
equipment any or e!l of the 
catalogs listed. 








1. Speed Watch: Fast drivers are 
not only a menace to themselves and 
other motorists, but they also tie up 
valuable men in traffic control duty. 
Folder No. 13 describes the new elec- 
trical timing system that “clocks” 
speeders. Traffic House, Inc. 

2. Auto Drive Visual Set: Litera- 
ture describes and illustrates this 
large size flip chart with question se- 
lector, which contains questions and 
answers based on the Uniform Motor 
Vehicle Code. Now being used as a 
valuable adjunct to any type safety 
program. Porto-Clinic Instruments, 
Inc. 

3. Restore Worn Traffic Signs: 
Here’s a new idea in traffic signs. A 
serviceable reflective sign face that 
can be applied over your present sign 
in minutes. Literature gives full de- 
tails. Grace Sign & Manufacturing Co. 

4. “A Guide to Effective Traffic 
Safety”: Any community using these 
clean, legible signs will find the safe 
guidance of motor traffic an easier 
task. Both standard units, and special 
signs made to specifications are avail- 
able. Catalog gives full details. Traf- 
fic and Street Sign Co. 

5. Now You Can Operate Parking 
Lots Automatically: Folder describes 
how you can operate your parking lot 
for 24 hours a day, without the need 
for attendants. Parking Corporation 
of America. 


6. Park, Playground Equipment: 
Illustrated folder on a complete line 
of playground equipment, including 
swings, all-steel slides, see-saws, div- 
ing boards, park benches, picnic grills, 
etc. American Playground Device Co. 

7. Breathing Equipment: Brochure 
describes an air-breathing device com- 
posed of mask, air-filled cylinder and 
necessary regulating equipment. De- 
signed for use by firemen, workers 
encountering fumes in confined spaces. 
Scott Aviation Corp. 
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Honor Naquin 
for Civic Work 


Arthur J. Naquin, safety counselor 
for New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
has been awarded the Louisiana Engi- 
neering Society Civic Activities Medal 

the Andrew M. Lockett Award. 
Mr. Naquin was nominated for the 
honor by the New Orleans Chapter 
of the American Society of Safety 
Engineers and the presentation was 
made at the annual meeting of the 
Louisiana Engineering Society Janu- 
ary 7 

The medal is awarded by the society 
for distinguished service by an engi- 
neer in the interest of the public 
without compensation. 

Mr. Naquin has been active in 
affairs of the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Transit Section since 1943. He 
served as general chairman of the 
Section from 1946-47, and 1947-48, 
and as a counselor since then. He has 
been primarily interested in employee 
injuries in the transit industry; and 
has made notable contributions in this 
field. 

He was born in Denison, Tex., 
March 31, 1900. He was graduated 
from Tulane University College of 
Engineering with the degree of B.S. 
in Mechanical-Electrical Engineering 
in 1924. After graduation he was 
student engineer in the test depart- 
ment of General Electric Company at 
Schenectady and Erie Works. In 1926 
he joined New Orleans Public Service 
as equipment engineer in the railway 
department. In 1929 he was ap- 
pointed transportation engineer and 
the following year became superin- 
tendent of the schedule division. Since 
1941 he has been safety counselor. 

He was elected to membership in 
the American Society of Safety Engi- 
neers in 1942 and was a leader in 
organizing the New Orleans Chapter. 
He was the chapter's first chairman, 
serving 1949-51. le also served as na- 
tional vice president for the Southern 


Arthur J. Naquin 


Region and on the national executive 
committee. 


The Delta Safety Society, the Lou- 
isiana Safety Association and the Met- 
ropolitan New Orleans Safety Council 
are other safety groups in whose or- 
ganization he has participated and 
which he has since served in various 
official capacities. 

From 1941-45 he served as an in- 
structor in the ESMWT courses con- 
ducted under the sponsorship of Tu- 
lane University. He taught six basic 
courses and three advanced courses in 
industrial safety engineering. A large 
percentage of men now engaged in 
safety work in the area were students 
in his classes. Since the war Mr. 
Naquin has continued to serve as 
guest lecturer to engineering students 
at Tulane. Many of his former stu- 
dents and many new men in the 
safety field come to him for advice, 
which he is never too busy to give. 
During World War II he served as 
special agent for the Division of Labor 
Standards, U. S. Department of Labor. 
During the same period he also served 
as assistant state chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee for the Conservation 
of Manpower in the War Industries. 

Other organizations in which Mr. 
Naquin has served actively include: 
American Public Works Association, 
Institute of Traffic Engineers, Louis- 
iana Engineering Society, Society of 
Tulane Engineers, American Transit 
Association, Edison Electric Institute, 
Southeastern Electric Exchange, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Young Men’s Busi- 
ness Club, Southern Safety Confer- 
ence, and the Governor's Highway 
Safety Committee. Through these or- 
ganizations he has also given able 
service to the cause of safety. 
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Fingers to hold 





Who wants to walk alone when Daddy’s hand is there to hold? 
Makes a girl feel the same size as everybody. 

That’s the way all little girls and boys need to feel—safe in a world 
of love where they can grow without fear. That’s where the security 
we need begins—for every one of us. 









To build security for those we love—that is our common dream. And 

it is a dream that can come true only in a country like America. 

For only in a free land is every man and woman free to work for it. 
It is by taking care of our own that we also make America strong. 

For the strength of our country is simply the strength of each secure 

home joined to the security of another. 












Saving for security is easy! Read 
every word—now! If you've tried to 
save and failed, chances are it was 
because you didn’t have a plan. Well, 
here’s a savings system that really 
works—the Payroll Savings Plan for 
investing in Savings Bonds. 

This is all you do. Go to your com- 
pany’s pay office, choose the amount 
you want to save—a couple of dollars a 
payday, or as much as you wish. That 
money will be set aside for you before 
you even draw your pay. And auto- 
matically invested in Series “E” U.S. 
Savings Bonds which are turned over 
to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. If you can save as 
much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 
months will bring you $10,700! 

For your sake, and your family’s, 
too, how about signing up today? 
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YOU can help start a program to save lives...by telling your constituents: 


“Yes, it IS possible to do something 
to reduce traffic accidents” 


Traffic deaths fell off 30% in the State of New Jersey 
the first year they operated SAFETY LANES* 


There would be fewer traffic fatalities in the United 
States if all States had a vehicle safety program com- 
parable to New Jersey ... Some States are making 
commendable progress, but nationally a lot is left to 
be accomplished. 

According to National Safety Council statistics, the 
motor vehicle held its place nationally as the No. 1 acci- 
dent killer in the United States in 1953. Traffic deaths 
numbered 38,300, and during the year traffic accidents 
resulted in about 1,350,000 non-fatal injuries. 

Traffic accidents can be reduced through a program 
requiring official inspection of safety factors of all cars, 


trucks and buses. How it can be done is a matter of 
record. The Weaver Manufacturing Company is proud 
to have developed and supplied the Safety Lane* Equip- 
ment being used so extensively by States and munici- 
palities for the official inspection of vehicle brakes, 
wheel alignment and headlights. 

For full details on a complete safety inspection pro- 
gram that works, write, wire or phone the Weaver 
Manufacturing Company, Springfield, Illinois. To put 
you at ease, there’s no obligation of any kind. 


*A “Safety Lane” includes a Weaver Headlight 
Tester, a Weaver Automatic Brake Tester, and 
a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester. 


* 
Safety LAKES ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY «+ SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





